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Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Mystery 

OE, 

How  Terry  Proved  His  Courage. 

BY  HAL  STAN  DISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED,  TERRY  AND  DICK  DUNCAN  PAY  A  VISIT  TO  AVON 

ACADEMY. 

Fred  Fearnot,  Terry  Olcott  and  Dick  Duncan  were 
spending  a  vacation  on  their  wheels  and  had  reached  Avon, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  Professor  Lambert,  of  the 
famous  Avon  Academy.  They  had  many  friends  in  the 
town,  as  well  as  in  the  country  for  miles  around,  many  of 
whom  they  desired  to  see.  All  three  of  them  were  bronzed 
by  the  sun,  having- been  for  more  than  two  weeks  on  the 
road,  living  a  free  and  easy  life,  having  many  adventures 
and  not  a  few  narrow  escapes. 

The  academy  was  closed  for  the  term,  and  all  the  stu¬ 
dent-  and  most  of  the  faculty  were  away.  Only  Professor 
Lambert  and  Teacher  Brown  remained. 

“Well,  where  are  you  boys  going  now?”  Professor  Lam¬ 
bert  asked. 


“We  intend  going  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,”  said 
Fred,  “visit  Niagara  Falls  and  then  return  by  way  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley.” 

“That’s  a  very  fine  trip,”  remarked  the  professor,  “but  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  of  leaving  for  a  week  yet,  as  we 
are  extremely  anxious  to  talk  with  you  and  Terry  about 
the  trip  around  the  world.  We  saw  several  notices  of  it 
in  the  paper  and  naturally  we  were  all  very  much  inter¬ 
ested.” 

“Thank  you,  professor,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  but  one 
objection  to  telling  the  story  of  our  trip,  and  that  is  my 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  travellers’  stories,  no  matter 
how  truthful  they  may  be,  are  very  seldom  believed.  They 
are  rated  as  fish  stories,  you  know,  and  nobody  ever  be¬ 
lieves  a  fish  story,  even  when  backed  by  an  affidavit.” 

The  professor  laughed  and  remarked : 

“My  dear  boy,  it  depends  altogether  upon  .the  character 
of  the  story  teller.  I  can  assure  you  in  advance  that  none 
of  us  will  doubt  your  veracity,  because  we  can  separate  your 
jokes  from  the  true  story  with  the  greatest  ease.” 
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“Why,  how  can  you?”  Fred  asked.  “By  what  mental 
process  do  you  accomplish  that  fact?” 

“That’s  very  simple.  Your  jokes  are  so  extravagant 
that  they  advertise  themselves  as  they  fall  from  your  lips. 

“Well,  that’s  a  good  one,  professor,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’m 
glad  you  told  me  that,  for  it  is  well  enough  to  understand 
just  how  far  one  can  stretch  the  truth  without  being  de¬ 
tected.”  » 

“Well,  I  don’t  wish  to  encourage  you  in  that  line,  but  I 
assure  you  we  are  quite  anxious  to  hear  the  story  of  your 
trip,  and  particularly  about  that  wild  ride  through  a  part 
of  Greece.” 

“All  right;  I'll  try  to  give  it  to  you  straight,  but  you’ll 
have  to  take  it  in  sections,  for  it’s  a  long  story.” 

“That’s  right.  Divide  it  up  into  chapters  and  if  you 
make  any  mistakes  Terry  will  be  on  hand  to  correct  you.” 

“Hold  up  there,  now,  professor,”  said  Terry.  “I  know 
the  old  story  by  heart,  and  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  listen¬ 
ing  to  it,  chapter  after  chapter,  as  Fred  spins  it  off.  It 
will  be  neW  to  yeu,  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  Advocate,  but  it 
will  put  me  to  sleep  within  ten  minutes  of  the  beginning.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Terry,”  protested  Fred.  “You’ve  got 
to  help  me  out  with  that  thing.  We’ll  alternate  the  chap¬ 
ters.  I'll  run  off  the  first  one,  you  the  second;  I'll  tackle 
the  third,  you  the  fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  finis.”  • 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Terry.  “We’ll  get  things  mixed 

up  and  the  professor  will  think  we  are  no  credit  to  his 

academy.  Besides,  that  will  leave  Dick  sitting  around  with 

his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  waiting  for  one  or  the  other  of  us 
% 

to  go  and  play  with  him.  You’ve  got  to  spin  that  yarn 
yourself,  for  it  was  your  trip  and  I  went  along  writh  you 
solely  for  companionship;  didn’t  assume  responsibility  for 
anything.” 

The  professor  was  very  much  amused  at  Terry’s  ingeni¬ 
ous  way  of  wriggling  out  of  it. 

A  little  later,  when  the  boys  were  alone,  Fred  invited 
Terry  down  to  the  boat  house,  saying  he  wished  to  thrash 
him  for  leaving  to  him  the  burden  of  entertaining  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  wife,  while  he  and  Dick  could  visit  friends 
all  over  Avon.  Terry  chuckled,  refused  the  invitation  and 
remarked  that  he  hoped  he  would  make  the  story  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  Advocate. 

“Those  are  my  sentiments,”  said  Dick.  “She  won’t  miss 
a  word  of  it  and  will  believe  any  kind  of  a  yarn  you  spin 
off.”  * 


All  three  of  the  boys  were  very  attentive  to  Eunice  Lam¬ 
bert,  because  she  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  students 
of  the  academy.  She  was  a  fine  looking  girl,  but  a  great 
stickler  for  conventionality  and  extremely  dignified  in  her 
deportment.  Nearly  every  one  in  Avon  knew  of  her  par¬ 
tiality  for  Fred  Fearnot.  The  truth  is,  she  was  unable  to 
conceal  it,  and  sometimes,  when  he  was  paying  particular 
attentiomto  another  girl,  her  jealousy  was  plain  to  all. 

While  the  boys  were  talking  together,  under  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  wide-spreading  oaks  on  the  academy  grounds,  a 
farmer  drove  up  with  his  wagon,  having  butter  and  eggs 
and  vegetables  for  sale.  He  gave  a  loud  whoop,  which 
brought  Black  Pete  from  his  quarters. 


“Peter:”  called  the  farmer,  “does  Mr.  Lambert  want  any¬ 
thing  to-day?” 


“I  dunno,  sail.  What  you  got?” 

“Butter,  aigs  and  vegetables.” 

On  hearing  his  voice,  Mrs.  Lambert  came  out  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  went  toward  the  gate,  for  the  old  man  had  been 
supplying  them  with  many  preducts  from  his  farm  for 
several  years.  Before  she  had  reached  the  gate  Eunice  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  piazza  of  the  cottage  and  Fred  beckoned  to 
her.  She  ran  down  the  steps,  and,  as  she  joined  the  boys, 
Fred  playfully  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  half  whispered : 

“Let’s  have  some  fun  with  the  old  fellow,’’  and  led  her 
out  to  the  wagon,  where  her  mother  was  inspecting  a  pail  of 
butter,  which  looked  exceedingly  nice  and  fresh,  being 
moulded  into  round  pound  balls.  The  three  boys  knew 
him  and  he  remembered  them. 

“Have  you  boys  come  back  to  school  again  ?”  he  asked  of 
Terrv. 

“No.  We  came  back  to  thrash  the  students;  but  there 
were  none  here.” 

“Oh,  spilin’  for  a  fight,  eh  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “we’d  tackle  anything.” 

“Well,  wait  till  I  sell  out  and  I’ll  give  you  a  whaling  my¬ 
self.” 


(( 


Oh,  I  want  to  do  the  whaling,”  replied  Terry.  . 

The  farmer  chuckled  and  said  he  guessed  that  everybody 
else  did,  too. 

“What  are  you  asking  for  these  eggs  ?”  Fred  inquired,  as 
he  lifted  up  a  basket  containing  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
dozen  eggs. 

“Fifteen  cents  a  dozen,”  replied  the  farmer. 

Are  they  fresh?” 

Yes,  of  course  they  be.  Every  one  of  them  -was  laid  this 
week.  Hens  are  laying  fast  now.” 

“Oh,  come  off.  No  hen  lays  more  than  one  egg  a  dav, 
and  that’s  slow  work.” 

“Well,  I  mean  they’re  all  laying.” 

Suddenly  there  were  sounds  of  “peep,  peep,  peep’’  com¬ 
ing  from  the  basket  of  eggs,  which  every  one  around  heard 
plainly.  Fred  looked  up  at  the  farmer  inquiringly,  while 
the  “peep,  peep,  peep”  of  innumerable  little  chickens  came 
from  the  basket  of  eggs. 

Do  you  call  these  fresh  eggs  ?”  Fred  asked. 

I  do,”  said  the  farmer,  nodding  his  head  emphatically. 
Why,  every  one  of  them’s  got  a  chicken  in  it.  Just 
listen  to  them  trying  to  break  the  shell,”  and  he  passed  the 
basket  up  to  the  farmer,  who  was  utterly  dumfounded  at 
hearing  the  unmistakable  sounds,  as  they  came  from  the 
basket. 

His  face  was  a  picture  to  look  at.  Mrs.  Lambert  didn't 
suspect  that  Fred  was  plying  some  of  his  ventriloquial 
tricks  on  the  old  man,  but  Eunice  understood  it  at  once. 
She  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  that  she  had  to  stoop 
down  behind  the  wagon  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  seeing 
her  and  suspecting  the  trick.  Dick  and  Terrv,  though, 
seemed  to  be  deeply  interested,  and  the  latter  remarked : 

luw  are  too  old  for  eggs  and  too  young  for  soring 
chickens.” 

Godi .  gasped  the  farmer,  picking  up  egg  after  egg 
and  holding  it  to  his  ear;  “them  nigs! 
first  started  from  home  with  them.” 

“Maybe  you've  been  setting  on  them,”  said  Terry 
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Thai  was  too  much  for  Eunice  and  she  laughed,  trying  in 
vain  to  stop  it  by  cramming  her  handkerchief  in  her 
mouth. 

“You'd  better  take  them  back  home,”  said  Terry,  “and 
let  the  mother  hen  have  them,  for  they'll  want  to  get  under 
her  wings  bv  night." 

The  old  man  was  so  dumfounded  that  he  set  the  basket 
gently  down  in  the  wagon,  gazed  at  the  eggs,  shook  his 
head,  while  the  “peep,  peep'’  kept  up  the  chorus.  Finally 
he  reached  down,  picked  up  one  of  them  and  tossed  it  out 
on  the  ground,  where  he  saw  that  it  was  fresh  as  though 
just  laid. 

“Why,  that  egg  was  all  right,”  remarked  Mrs.  Lambert. 

‘•'Yes,"  said  Terry,  “but  I  guess  they  are  not  all  so.  Just 
listen  to  them  crying  for  their  mother.” 

The  farmer  picked  up  another,  held  it  to  his  ear,  heard 
the  peeping  of  the  little  chick  within  and  tossed  that  on 
the  ground  also.  Of  course  it  was  fresh  and  all  right.  The 
trouble  with  him  was  he  knew  no  more  about  ventriloquism 
than  his  two  horses  did  of  singing  hymns. 

“Them  aigs  is  bewitched,”  remarked  the  farmer,  and 
again  Eunice  was  thrown  almost  into  convulsions  in  trying 
to  suppress  her  laughter. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Lambert  happened  to  remember  that 
Fred  was  a  ventriloquist,  and  she  reached  out,  caught  him 
by  the  ear,  saying: 

“You  naughty  boy,  you.  owe  Mr.  Campbell  for  two  eggs.” 

“All  right,”  says  Fred,  “I'll  pay  for  the  whole  basketful 
if  he'll  swear  they're  all  fresh.” 

“I  ain’t  swearing  to  nothing,”  said  the  farmer.  “I  don’t 
know  what’s  the  matter  with  them,  and  if  you  want  them 
you  must  take  them  at  your  own  risk.” 

“All  right.  Count  ’em  out.” 

“I  don't  want  but  half  of  them,”  said  Mrs.  Lambert. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  guess  we  can't  eat 
but  half  of  them.  The  rest  will  be  little  chickens  by  morn- 
mg.” 

“No,  they  won’t,”  she  laughed. 

“Say,  Charcoal,”  called  Fred  to  Pete,  “bring  a  basket  out 
here  for  these  eggs.” 

Pete  went  round  to  the  kitchen  and  soon  reappeared  with 
a  basket,  which  he  held,  while  the  farmer  counted  out  the 
eggs.  His  eyes  rolled  in  his  head  and  he  looked  inquiringly 
at  Mrs.  Lambert,  wondering  why  she  was  buying  eggs 
that  actually  had  chickens  singing  inside  of  them.  The 
farmer’s  face  was  as  grim  as  an  undertaker’s  while  he  was 
counting  them  out.  Mrs.  Lambert  was  looking  on  with  an 
amused  smile  on  her  face,  while  Teyry  and  Dick  were 
ready  to  burst,  trying  to  hold  in,  as  they  wratched  Black 
Pete.  When  they  had  all  been  counted  out,  Pete  started 
for  the  house  with  a  basket  of  eggs. 

“Say,  Charcoal,”  called  Terry;  “be  careful,  now.  Don’t 
let  any  of  those  chickens  get  away.” 

Pete  deliberately  removed  his  hat  from  his  head  and 
covered  the  eggs  with  it.  That  was  too  much  for  the  boys, 
and  down  on  the  grass  they  went,  fairly  yelling.  The 
farrr .or  looked  at  them,  wondering  what  in  the  world  was 
Ihe  matter.  Fred  paid  for  the  eggs,  while  Mrs.  Lambert 
protested. 


“Oh,  I  wanted  chickens,”  said  he,  “and  she  let  him  have 
his  way.” 

“Now,  come  on,  Advocate,”  said  Fred,  stealing  his  arm 
around  Eunice’s  waist.  “Let’s  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
have  some  fun  with  the  cook,  “and  they  started  off  together, 
Mrs.  Lambert  gazing  after  them,  a  little  bit  astonished  at 
his  familiarity  in  putting  his  arms  around  her  waist.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  taken  such  a  liberty  with  her. 

Eunice  was  by  no  means  displeased,  for  she  was  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve,  notwithstanding  her  dignified  conven¬ 
tionality.  She  was  shaking  with  laughter  all  the  way  to  the 
kitchen,  which  they  reached  in  time  to  hear  Black  Pete  tell¬ 
ing  the  little  cook  about  the  chirping  of  the  little  chickens 
in  the  eggs,  and  the  music  began  immediately  on  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  Fred  and  Eunice. 

“For  de  land’s  sake,  Miss  Eunice !”  exclaimed  the  cook, 
“what’d  your  mother  buy  these  old  eggs  for?” 

“Why,  what's  the  matter  with  them,  Cynthia  ?”  Eunice 
asked. 

“Why,  don’t  you  hear  them  little  chickens?”  exclaimed 
the  cook,  turning  away  from  her  cooking  and  gazing  at  the 
basket  of  eggs.  “Dey’ll  all  be  in  de  coop  by  to-morrer.” 

“Dat’s  a  fac’,”  said  Pete. 

Suddenly  the  clucking  of  a  hen  as  she  is  calling  her 
chickens  to  her  was  heard,  and  she  seemed  to  be  down  in 
the  basket  among  the  eggs. 

“You  want  to  watch  that  hen,”  said  Fred.  “You’d  better 
catch  her,  Pete,  put  her  in  the  coop  and  give  her  the  eggs.” 

It  was  a  little  more  than  Pete's  superstition  could  stand, 
so  he  wheeled  around,  darted  out  of  the  kitchen  and  left 
Black  Cynthia  to  face  the  music  alone. 

“What  you  gwine  to  do  with  them  eggs.  Miss  Eunice?” 
Cynthia  asked. 

“Well,  we  want  some  omelettes  made  for  supper,”  was 
the  reply. 

“You  can’t  get  no  omelettes  out  of  dem  eggs,”  and  the 
cook  shook  her  head  in  a  very  positive  manner. 

Eunice  broke  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  a  plate,  much  to 
the  cook's  astonishment,  who  saw  that  they  were  perfectly 
fresh. 

“It  wasn't  chickens  you  heard,”  said  Fred.  “It  was  the 
eggs  themselves.” 

“What’s  dat !”  and  her  eyes  bulged. 

“Yes,  it  was  the  eggs,  I  tell  you.  They  make  that  noise 
to  show  that  they  were  laid  by  a  live  hen,  so  you  will  find 
them  all  right.” 

“De  land’s  sake,”  gasped  Cynthia,  who  proceeded  to 
break  several  herself,  as  an  experiment. 

“You  see  they're  all  right,”  laughed  Eunice,  as  she 
turned  around,  caught  Fred  by  the  arm,  saying: 

“Come  on,  Fred,”  and  they  left  the  kitchen  together. 

As  they  passed  Pete,  who  was  standing  out  in  the  back* 
yard,  Fred  remarked  to  him : 

“You  want  to  make  sure  that  none  of  them  get  away,  « 
Charcoal.” 

Pete  made  no  reply,  but  moved  off,  going  toward  the 
barn,  more  puzzled  than  ever  before  in  his  life,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  when  Fred  played  similar  tricks  on  him  while  a  student 
at  the  academy.  Like  all  members  of  his  race,  he  was  su¬ 
perstitious  to  a  marked  degree  and  never  did  get  through 
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his  thick  head  any  conception  of  the  science  of  ventrilo¬ 
quism. 

The  incident  established  a  sort  of  comradeship  between 
Fred  and  Eunice,  which  that  dignified  young  lady  enjoyed 
as  much  as  a  little  six-year-old  girl  enjoys  her  first  wax 
doll.  She  strolled  with  him  through  the  grove,  ignoring 
Dick  and  Terry  altogether. 

“Say,”  sang  out  Terry,  “where  do  Dick  and  I  come  in  ?” 

“You  don’t  come  in  at  all,”  replied  Fred.  “This  is  a 
close  corporation  and  we  don’t  want  any  intruders/’ 

“Say,  Advocate,  are  you  going  back  on  us  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“No,  indeed,”  she  replied.  “If  you  get  into  trouble  come 
to  me  and  I’ll  plead  for  us  as  usual.” 

-  “Well,  we’re  in  trouble  now,”  said  Dick.  “We’re  left  out 
in  the  cold.” 

“Yrou’ll  get  yourself  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  you 
come  prowling  around  me,  now,”  retorted  Fred.  “The  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  I  are  going  to  hold  a  little  private  court  of  our 
own,  and  we  don’t  want  any  intruders  around,”  and  he  led 
her  to  a. seat  under  one  of  the  great  oaks,  where  they  sat 
down,  side  by  side,  and  continued  their  conversation. 

Terry  and  Dick  stood  off,  about  a  hundred  yards  away, 
leaned  against  a  tree,  each  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  small 
opera  glass,  leveled  it  at  the  pair,  evidently  determined  to 
keep  'an  eye  on  them  for  a  guy. 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Eunice,  when  she  saw  the  opera 
glasses,  “I  really  can’t  stand  that,”  and  her  blushes  be¬ 
trayed  plainly  her  confusion. 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  thrash  them  both !”  exclaimed  Fred, 
rising  to  his  feet  and  starting  toward  them. 

They  drew  their  ammonia  revolvers  and  dared  him  to 
come  on. 

Eunice  ran  to  the  cottage,  entered  it  and  shut  the  door. 
She  was  mad  enough  to  pull  every  hair  from  the  head  of 
Terry  and  Dick,  for  she  desired  above  all  things  to  sit 
down  and  have  a  long,  quiet  talk  with  Fred. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  THE  ADVOCATE — THE  ACCIDENT  ON  THE  ROAD  AND 

WHAT  FOLLOWED  IT. 

When  Fred  was  within  ten  feet  of  Terry  and  Dick  he 
stopped  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice : 

“You  fellows  want  to  let  up  on  that,  for  I  think  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  is  very  much  disgusted  with  you  both.  Get  on  your 
wheels,  go  over  to  town  and  buy  a  basket  of  fruit  and  can¬ 
dies  as  a  peace  offering.” 

“By  George,  Fred,  is  she  mad  with  us  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Of  course  she  is.  She’s  not  the  one  to  stand  any  guying 
at  all.  She’s  not  like  Evelyn  or  Mary  and  I  thought  you 
fellows  knew  that.” 

“Well,  I  did  know  it,”  said  Terry,  “but  I  thought  you 
would  fight  her  battle  for  her.  Come  ahead,  Dick.  We’ll 
go  over  to  town,  see  som%  of  the  boys  and  send  her  a  peace 
offering  that  will  set  us  up  in  her  good  graces  again.” 

They  turned  away,  secured  their  wheels,  dashed  awav 
through  the  grove  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge  and  were 


soon  out  of  sight.  Fred  turned,  walked  toward  the  cottage 
and  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza.  In  a  little  while 
Eunice  came  out  smiling,  saying: 

“I’m  glad  you  sent  them  away,  Fred.  I  never  was  so 
teased  before  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  they  are  hard  cases,  but  they  never  dreamed  of 
giving  offence.  Either  one  of  them  would  cut  off  his  right 
arm  rather  than  intentionally  offend  you,  Advocate.  Let’s 
go  out  to  the  tree  again,  where  we  can  have  a  quiet  chat  all 
by  ourselves.” 

Of  course  she  went  with  him,  for  she  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  was  by  her  side.  He  had  been  corresponding 
with  her  regularly,  ever  since  his  graduation  at  the  acad¬ 
emy,  and  while  the  tone  of  his  letters  was  affectionate,  it 
was  more  brotherly  than  lover-like.  She  was  a  good  cor¬ 
respondent,  but  by  no  means  Evelyn’s  equal  in  vivacity  and 
facility  of  expression.  He  admired  her  a  great  deal,  but  by 
no  means  as  much  as  he  did  Evelyn  Olcott.  She  was  not 
half  so  beautiful  as  Terry’s  sister,  but  she  was  stately,  dig¬ 
nified  and  graceful  in  carriage  and  was  very  much  sought 
after  by  young  men,  who  knew  that  she  was  heir  to  a  large 
fortune. 

“The  last  letter  I  had  from  you,  Fred,  was  written  in 
New  York,”  the  Advocate  remarked,  as  they  sat  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  oak,  “and  you  didn’t  say  anything 
about  paying  us  a  visit.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  at  the  time  that  we  would  come  this 
way,”  he  replied.  “Terry,  Dick  and  myself  attended  a  fair 
at  Wadsworth  and  when  it  was  over  with  we  were  unde¬ 
cided  which  way  to  go  on  a  vacation  trip  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  we  should  take  in 
Avon,  and  when  I  made  the  suggestion  they  both  promptly 
agreed  to  it.” 

“Why  did  you  want  to  come  to  Avon,  Fred  ?” 

“Why,  to  see  you  and  the  professor,  and  your  mother; 
and  wander  about  over  the  grounds  where  we  had  had  so 
much  fun  when  we  were  students  here.” 

“And  did  you  really  want  to  see  me  ?” 

“Of  course.  I  don’t  believe  there  was  ever  a  student  at 
the  academy  who  doesn’t  want  to  see  the  Advocate  and 
would  not  come  out  of  his  way  to  pay  her  a  visit.” 

“Yes,  but  I  notice  that  you  pay  about  three  visits  to 
Fredonia  where  you  pay  one  to  Avon.  Evelyn  and  I  still 
correspond  and  she  never  fails  to  tell  me  about  your  visits 
there.” 

“Well,  Terry  and  I  are  like  two  brothers.  We’ve  been  to¬ 
gether  pretty  much  all  the  time  since  we  left  the  academy, 
and  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  go  up  the  State  I  gen¬ 
erally  go  by  his  home,  to  have  him  join  me.” 

es,  and  you  stop  several  days  each  time.  Now,  tell 
the  truth,  Fred,  don’t  you  go  up  to  see  Evelvn  rather  than 
Terrv  Ty  '  I 

“Advocate,  I’m  like  the  immortal  George,  I  cannot  tell  a 
lie.  I  go  to  see  them  both.” 

Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that.  It’s  ninety-nine  per  cent. 
Evelyn  and  one  per  cent.  Terry.” ' 

I  fear  you  re  a  poor  mathematician.”  he  laughed,  “or 
else  you  don’t  understand  the  situation.  Tern*  is  dead  in 
lo\e  with  Marv  Hamilton,  and  I  never  can  jjet  him  awav 
from  Fredonia  without  going  after  him  and  taking  pos- 
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session  of  him.  Both  Evelyn  and  Mary  scold  me  for  it 
each  time." 

“Is  Terry  engaged  to  Mary?”  the  Advocate  asked. 

“Xo,  I  don't  think  he  is.  He  is  like  most  boys  of  his 
age,  afraid  of  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  the  girl  he 
is  in  love  with.  I've  seen  him  stand  up  and  face  a  grizzly 
bear  out  West  without  flinching.  I've  seen  him  on  a  bron¬ 
cho  in  a  running  fight  with  Apache  Indians.  We’ve  faced 
half  a  hundred  bandits  in  Cuba  and  I  know  that  he  doesn’t 
understand  what  fear  is.  Yet  I  think  that  at  least  a  dozen 
times  he’s  tried  to  tell  Mary  that  he  loved  her,  but  his 
courag,  opzed  out  at  his  finger’s  ends  and  he  came  away 
kicking  himself  as  a  coward.” 

“Did  you  ever  feel  that  way,  Fred  ?”  she  asked. 

“Really,  I  don’t  know.  I’ve  always  thought  that  if  I 
ever  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl  I  wouldn’t  hesitate 
a  moment  to  tell  her  so.” 

“Haven’t  you  ever  fallen  in  love  yet  ?”  she  inquired. 

“That’s  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  don’t  know  yet 
whether  I  can  distinguish  between  a  strong,  deep  friend¬ 
ship  and  a  passionate  love.  I  think  many  people  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other  and  live  to  regret  it.  I  know  that  I 
like  you  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  Hamilton,  because  you  are 
girls  that  I  respect,  admire;  and  I  believe  I  would  die  for 
either,  and  I  have  always  regarded  each  of  you  as  possessing 
qualities  and  womanly  traits  that  make  you  superior  in  my 
eyes  to  all  others.  But  of  the  three  you  have  more  devoted 
admirers,  because  every  student  who  goes  away  from  the 
academy  carries  with  him  an  intense  admiration  of  his 
Advocate  at  the  academy.” 

“I’ve  heard  you  say  that  often  before,  Fred,  and  always 
thought  it  an  exaggeration,  which  seems  to  be  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  failing  of  yours.” 

“Well,  if  it  is  a  failing  all  the  other  students  seem  to  be 
afflicted  the  same  way.” 

She  was  evidently  trying  to  lead  him  in  a  sentimental 
direction  and  the  fact  did  not  escape  him.  He  was  too 
adroit,  however,  to  follow  the  lead.  He  greatly  admired  her 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it.  Several  times  he  attempted 
to  change  the  topic  to  his  and  Terry’s  trip  around  the 
world,  which  her  father,  the  professor,  had  been  so  anxious 
to  hear,  but  each  time  a  question  or  two  from  her  switched 
him  off  to  a  sentimental  turn,  and  so  the  conversation  went 
on  for  upward  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  by  which  time  Dick 
and  Terry  returned  on  their  wheels,  each  bringing  a  basket 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  candies,  which  they  placed  on  the  grass 
at  her  feet,  saying : 

“A  peace  offering,  Advocate,  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
smile  upon  us  again.” 

“Oh,  you  dear,  good  boys !”  she  exclaimed,  for  the  flowers 
were  beautiful,  the  fruits  and  candies  delicious. 

“There,  now,”  said  Fred;  “that  is  a  confirmation  of 
what  T’ve  been  telling  you  that  all  the  students  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  think  of  their  Advocate.” 

“Terr}’,  if  Mary  Hamilton  knew  you  presented  me  with 
such  a  beautiful  present  wouldn’t  she  be  jealous?”  Eunice 
asked.  * 

“Really,  I  don’t  know,”  he  laughed,  changing  color  a 
bit.  “I  wish  she  thought  enough  of  me  to  feel  jealous  of 
gome  other  girl.” 


Just  then  Mrs.  Lambert  came  out  from  the  piazza  of  the 
cottage  and  Fred  called  to  her  to  come  out  and  see  the 
beautiful  present  the  boys  had  brought  the  Advooate.  She 
joined  them,  sat  down  on  the  bench  under  the  tree  and  ate 
some  of  the  fruits  and  sweetmeats. 

By  this  time  the  day  had  waned  until  twilight  was  com¬ 
ing  on.  The  baskets  were  taken  into  the  cottage,  while  the 
boys  went  up  to  their  rooms  in  the  dormitory,  and  a  half 
hour  later  were  summoned  to  tea  by  Black  Pete,  and  they 
repaired  to  the  cottage,  where  they  spent  the  entire  evening 
with  the  professor  and  his  family.  Of  course  Fred  and 

Terrv  entertained  them  with  stories  of  their  travels  and 
«/ 

they  retired  at  a  late  hour.  They  were  up  early  the  next 
morning  for  a  spin  on  their  wheels  before  breakfast.  When 
they  returned  Eunice  was  disposed  to  give  them  a  scolding 
for  not  inviting  her  to  ride  with  them. 

“Why,  bless  you,  Advocate,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  never 
dreamed  that  you  would  get  up  so  early  in  the  morning  to 
go  wheeling  even  with  the  King  of  Timbuctoo.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t,”  she  retorted.  “I  wouldn’t  ride  with 
the  King  of  Timbuctoo  at  any  hour  in  the  day,  but  I  would 
have  gone  with  you  boys  had  you  thought  enough  of  me  to 
invite  me  to  do  so.” 

“Forgive  us,  Advocate,”  he  said ;  “we’ll  ride  after  break¬ 
fast  and  every  morning  before  sunrise  while  we  are  here.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  go  with  you, 
since  I  had  to  ask  for  the  invitation,”  said  she,  pouting 
rather  prettily.  “It  seems  strange  that  three  young  men 
should  go  out  together,  leaving  a  young  lady  in  the  house, 
without  giving  her  a  thought.” 

.“Well,  I’ll  take  two  of  them  out  and  thrash  them  for 
you,  if  you  say  so,”  retorted  Fred.  “You  know  how  ready 
I  am  to  do  anything  you  wish.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  thrash  two  of  them  for  you  my¬ 
self.” 

“And  I’ll  lick  the  other  two,”  added  Dick. 

The  professor  laughed  heartily  and  remarked  that  their 
offence  didn’t  call  for  a  fight,  and  suggested’  that  they  en¬ 
joy  the  breakfast. 

“That’s  a  wise  suggestion,”  remarked  Fred,  taking  up  a 
piece  of  toast,  passing  it  to  the  Advocate,  with  the  request 
that  she  butter  it  for  him. 

“Certainly,”  she  said,  taking  the  toast  and  proceeding  to 
spread  butter  over  it.  “Is  that  butter  enough  ?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  yes ;  any  quantity  will  do.  ’  All  I  wish  is  to  get  the 
taste  of  your  fingers  on  it.” 

The  remark  was  so  unexpected  that  Dick  slid  out  of  his 
chair  under  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Lambert  almost  became 
hysterical  with  laughter  over  Eunice’s  confusion,  for  she 
had  unconsciously  taken  the  slice  of  toast  in  her  fingers  to 
butter  it,  as  though  it  was  for  her  own  eating. 

The  professorflaughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
He  took  off  his  glasses  and  wiped  them,  put  them  on  again, 
looked  at  Eunice  and  again  exploded. 

“Don’t  eat  that,  Fred,”  said  the  Advocate.  “Take  anoth¬ 
er  slice.  I  didn’t  know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  took  it  in 
my  fingers.” 

But  he  had  eaten  at  least  half  the  slice  .and  asked  her  to 
butter  another  one  for  him,  which  she  did,  holding  it  on 
the  plate  withlher-fork. 
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“Well,  I  must  say,”  remarked  the  professor,  “that  I 
haven’t  laughed  so  much  at  the  table  since  the  night  of  the 
banquet,  when  we  had  the  reunion  last  year.” 

“Well,  we  did  have  some  fun  that  night,”  remarked  Ter¬ 
ry  ;  “and  you  can  wager  that  if  I  can  get  at  the  next  reunion 
I'll  be  on  hand.” 

“Well,  I  hope  that  every  graduate  of  the  academy  will 
be  here  with  you.”  remarked  the  professor. 

“So  do  I,”  added  Fred,  “and  I'm  sure  that  none  will  miss 
it,  if  it  is  within  their  power  to  get  here.” 

After  breakfast  Dick  and  Terry  mounted  their  wheels, 
saying  they  would  go  over  to  Avon,  leaving  Fred  to  escort 
the  Advocate,  who  said  she  would  like  to  go  to  the  postoffice. 
When  she  was  ready  to  start  she  appeared  in  a  splendid 
bicycle  costume,  which  Fred  greatly  admired.  She  had 
good  taste  in  matters  of  dress  and  never  bought  anything 
that  was  cheap.  They  started  off  together  on  their  wheels, 
but  instead  of  going  direct  to  the  postoffice,  Fred  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  take  a  spin  down  the  road  and  enter  the 
town  from  the  south  side. 

“We  can't  do  that,”  she  laughed.  “We'll  have  to  come 
back  this  way  to  cross  the  river.” 

“Hanged  if  I  didn't  forget  that.  I  believe  you’re  turn¬ 
ing  my  head,  Advocate,  but  we’ll  take  a  spin  up  the  road 
anyway,”  and  they  did  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles. 

The  roadbed  was  fine  for  cycling  and  nearly  all  the  way 
it  ran  through  a  beautifully  wooded  section.  They  finally 
turned  to  make  their  way  back  and  had  made  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  when  they  saw  two  wheelmen  coming  to¬ 
ward  them,  dressed  in  regular  bicycle  costume. 

“Do  you  know  who  they  are  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,”  she  replied.  “They  must  be  strangers.  I’ve  been 
told  that  upward  of  a  hundred  have  passed  through  Avon 
on  wheels,  enjoying  their  vacation  during  the  season.” 

“The  wheel  is  a  great  thing  for  one  who  wants  to  enjoy 
a  vacation  in  the  country,”  Fred  remarked,  as  he  eyed  the 
two  cyclers  who  were  approaching. 

He  noticed  that  one  was  a  big,  muscular-looking  fellow, 
and  the  other  p  young  man  about  his  own  size.  Eunice  was 
a  little  in  advance  of  Fred,  as  he  had  fallen  behind  to  let 
the  other  two  pass,  but  the  big  fellow  brushed  so  close  to 
her  wheel  that  their  pedals  struck  and  both  were  thrown  to 
the  ground. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  dismounted  and  ran  to  Eunice’s  as¬ 
sistance.  She  was  partially  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  he 
raised  her  to  a  sitting  position  by  the  roadside  and  he  no¬ 
ticed  her  lean  forward,  press  her  hand  to  her  leg,  just  be¬ 
low  the  knee,  as  if  in  much  pain. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Advocate?”  he  asked. 

“I  fear  I  am,”  she  replied. 

“Confound  your  awkwardness !”  blurted  out  the  big  fel¬ 
low  ;  “you’ve  damaged  my  wheel  and  hurt  my  leg.” 

Fred  looked  at  him  with  an  angry  flash  and  found  him 
eitting  near  the  middle  of  the  road,  rubbing  his  leg  and 
swearing  in  an  undertone. 

“The  awkwardness  was  yours,  sir,”  he  remarked,  “and  if 
you  had  any  of  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman  you  would 
apologize  to  the  ladv.” 

“Apologize  nothing!”  growled  the  fellow.  “She's  an 
awkward  gawk  who  has  no  business  on  a  wheel.” 


“Take  that  back,  you  unmannerly  brute!”  hissed  Fred, 
starting  over  to  where  he  was  sitting  in  the  road,  “or  I  ll 
give  you  a  taste  of  what  you  deserve.” 

The  fellow  sprang  to  his  feet,  gave  vent  to  some  very  un- 
gentlemanly  expressions  and  before  he  was  well  aware  of 
Fred's  intention  received  a  couple  of  stunning  blows  full 
in  the  face  that  sent  him  staggering  back,  till  he  stumbled 
and  fell  over  his  wheel,  wrenching  the  pedal  on  the  right 
side  out  of  shape.  His  companion  had  ridden  on  nearly 
fifty  yards  before  he  stopped,  and  was  standing,  waiting 
and  watching. 

The  big  fellow  scrambled  to  his  feet  again,  but  Fred 
never  gave  him  a  chance  to  straighten  up,  for  he  let  him 
have  one  straight  from  the  shoulder  that  landed  on  his 
neck  and  caused  him  to  drop  like  a  log,  where  he  lay  as 
though  stunned. 

“Oh,  Fred!  Oh,  Fred!”  cried  Eunice,  “please  help  me 

on  my  wheel  and  let’s  go  away.” 

•  ■  ' 

“Very  well,”  he  answered;  and  he  assisted  her  to  her 

feet  and  adjusted  her  wheel  for  her,  just  as  the  other  fel¬ 
low  rode  back  and  asked : 


“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“Your  friend  will  explain  it  to  you,  perhaps,”  answered 
Fred,  as  Eunice  started  off  on  her  wheel,  “and  when  he  does 
it  would  be  well  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  remember  the 
lesson  he  has  received,”  and  with  that  he  sprang  upon  his 
wheel  and  soon  overtook  Eunice. 


“I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  Advocate,”  he  said  to  her. 

“I’m  afraid  I  am,”  she  returned,  “for  my  ankle  is  in 
great  pain.” 

“Can  you  stand  it  till  we  reach  home  ?” 

“Yes;  I’ll  have  to.  Did  that  man  strike  }7ou?” 

“No;  I  didn’t  give  him  a  chance.” 

He  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the  younger 
of  the  two  strangers  assisting  his  companion  to  his  feet. 
The  latter  seemed  groggy.  Fred  knew  well  what  ailed 
him,  for  he  had  planted  the  Wqw  where  it  would  do  the 
most  damage,  square  on  the  neck,  just  below  the  ear.  He 
said  nothing  to  the  Advocate  about  it,  however,  for  he  saw 
that  she  was  laboring  under  great  excitement,  as  well  as 
suffering  considerable  pain. 

They  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  where  they 
had  to  dismount,  as  the  gate  happened  to  be  closed.  As  he 
threw  the  gate  open  he  was  astonished  when  he  looked 
round  at  Eunice  to  see  her  lying  on  the  ground,  where  she 
had  fallen,  as  she  dismounted  from  her  wheel. 

Great  Scott,  Advocate,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter? 
How  did  you  happen  to  fall  again  ?” 

“I  dismounted  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  wheel,”  she  said, 
with  a  groan. 

\\  ithout  another  word  Fred  stooped,  raised  her  in  his 
arms  and  bore  her  to  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Lambert  saw  them 
coming  and  threw  the  door  open  with  a  cry  of  alarm. 

“What  has  happened  ?  What  has  happened  ?"  the  mother 
asked. 


“.Tust  a  little  accident.  Her  ankle  is  hurt,  I  believe  ” 
and  he  laid  her  on  the  lounge. 

“Fred,  please  ride  over  to  town  for  Doctor  Bonham?” 
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Mrs.  Lambert  asked.  “The  professdr  is  not  here  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  Peter  has  gone  down  to  the  boat  house.” 

“All  right,  madam,  I'll  see  him  inside  of  ten  minutes.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

fred's  second  meeting  with  the  brutal  bicyclist. 

Springing  upon  his  wheel,  which  stood  out  by  the  gate  in 
front  of  the  academy,  Fred  dashed  over  to  Avon  with  all 
the  speed  he  could  command.  He  knew  where  Doctor  Ben- 
ham’s  office  was  and  made  straight  for  it,  creating  no  little 
excitement  on  the  streets,  among  the  horses  and  teams 
which  he  passed  at  such  a  reckless  speed.  Dick  Duncan 
happened  to  see  him,  as  he  was  talking  to  an  old  friend, 
and  wondered  why  he  was  making  such  a  dash.  Terry  had 
gone  further  down  the  street  to  make  a  little  purchase,  and 
when  he  returned  to  where  Dick  was  standing  the  latter 
told  him  how  he  had  seen  Fred  going  like  the  wind  toward 
the  upper  end  of  Broad  street. 

“What  in  thunder  is  he  up  to  ?”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“Ask  me  something  easier?”  replied  Dick. 

Fred  reached  the  office  of  Doctor  Benham,  which  was  in 
his  residence,  and  found  that  the  physician  had  gone  to  see 
a  patient.  He  inquired  where  the  patient  lived  and  found 
that  it  was  half  a  mile  still  farther  up  the  street,  near 
the  suburbs  of  the  town.  He  lost  no  time  in  reaching  there 
and  just  as  he  dismounted  at  the  gate  in  front  of  the  resi¬ 
dence,  saw  the  doctor  coming  out.  He  greeted  him,  for 
he  had  known  him  since  the  first  year  of  his  appearance  at 
the  academy  of  Avon. 

“Doctor,  you’re  wanted  over  at  the  academy  immediate¬ 
ly,”  he  said  to  the  physician.  , 

“What’s  the  matter  over  there  ?”  Doctor  Benham  asked. 

•  “Miss  Lambert  was  hurt  on  a  bicycle  half  an  hour  ago, 
colliding  with  a  brute  of  a  fellow,  and  was  thrown  to  the 
ground.  Her  left  leg  was  hurt  somewhere  between  the 
knee  and  the  ankle,  but  I  don’t  think  any  bones  were 
broken.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  out  and  see  about  it  at  once,”  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  entered  his  buggy  and  drove  off  at  a  leisurely  gate, 
while  Fred  mounted  his  wheel  and  went  down  the  street  to¬ 
ward  the  post  office  at  a  considerably  less  rate  of  speed  than 
he  had  made  in  coming. 

When  he  saw  Dick  and  Terry  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Bridge  street  and  Broad,  he  rode  up  to  them  and  dis¬ 
mounted. 

“What  are  you  scorching  around  town  for,  Fred?”  Terry 
asked. 

“I  was  sent  for  Doctor  Benham.  The  Advocate  had  a 
fall  from  her  wheel  and  was  hurt.” 

“Great  Scott!  Is  it  serious?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  it  is,  but  I  guess  it’s  quite  painful. 
It  was  her  left  leg  that  was  hurt,  and  she  is  quite  unable  to 
pfand  on  it,”  and  he  then  told  the  story  of  the  collision, 
and  of  the  short,  sharp  fight  with  the  brutal  cyclist. 

“Well,  just  my  luck,”  remarked  Terry.  “If  I’d  been 
along  with  you  we’d  have  dragged  him  into  the  woods  and 
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hung  him  to  a  limb,  with  his  wheel  hanging  over  his  neck. 
What  sort  of  a  looking  chap  was  he  anyway  ?” 

When  Fred  gave  a  description  of  the  two  bicyclists,  Dick 
exclaimed : 

“Why,  I  saw  those  two  fellows  as  they  were  crossing  the 
bridge.  The  big  fellow  had  a  sandy  mustache,  didn’t  he  ?” 

“Yes,”  returned  Fred,  “and  wore  a  gray  bicycle  cap.” 

“That’s  the  fellow.  What  a  pity  they  can’t  be  arrested 
and  locked  up.” 

“I  think  they’ll  have  to  come  back  to  town,”  remarked 
Fred,  “for  the  big  fellow’s  wheel  was  damaged.  He  fell 
over  it  when  I -thumped  him  in  the  face  and  his  weight 
wrenched  the  pedal  out  of  shape.  He’s  a*  big  six-footer  and 
must  weigh  at  least  two  hundred  pounds.” 

“Let’s  mob  him  if  he  comes  back,”  suggested  Terry. 

“No ;  let  him  alone.  It  happened  outside  of  town.  Hence 
the  town  authorities  will  have  no  right  to  arrest  him.  I 
guess  I’ve  punished  him  enough,  anyway.  I  wouldn’t  have 
struck  him,  though,  but  for  his  insolence  and  foul  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  presence  of  the  Advocate.  Did  you  get  any 
mail  for  me  ?” 

“No;  the  train  was  late  and  we’ll  have  to  wait  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  mail  is  opened.” 

They  remained  standing  there  on  the  corner  talking, 
with  some  three  or  four  other  young  men,  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  Avon.  The  news  soon  spread  along  the  street  of 
the  accident  to  Miss  Lambert,  who  was  very  popular  in  the 
town  and  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  young  lady  there. 

About  an  hour  after  the  accident  the  boys  saw  the  two 
bicyclists  coming  across  the  bridge,  pushing  their  wheels 
before  them,  and  make  straight  for  a  shop  where  bicycles 
were  repaired.  The  big  fellow’s  face  showed  the  effect  of 
the  two  stunning  blows  Fred  and  given  him.  They 
watched  him  and  saw  him  leave  the  repair  shop  and  go  a 
block  farther  down  the  street  to  a  saloon  for  a  drink. 

“He  is  a  pretty  big  fellow  to  tackle,  Fred,”  remarked 
Dick. 

v  “Yes,  but  I  didn’t  give  him  any  show,  for  I  downed  him 
before  he  was  well  on  his  feet,  as  he  rose  from  his  fall.” 

The  boys  went  across  the  street  to  the  postoffice,  as  it  was 
about  time  for  the  mail  delivery,  and  as  they  were  standing 
there  the  big  fellow  and  his  companion  were  seen  coming 
up  the  street  from  a  saloon.  Fred  stood  where  he  could  be 
plainly  seen  by  them,  and  when  the  big  brute  caught  sight 
of  him,  he  ejaculated : 

“Ah !  Ah !”  and  dashed  at  him. 

Fred  was  evidently  expecting  it  and  sprang  out  of  his 
way.  The  fellow  turned  to  attack  him  again,  and  Terry 
tripped  him  by  throwing  out  his  right  foot,  causing  him 
to  fall  to  the  pavement. 

“Say,  none  of  that,  now,”  cried  the  big  fellow’s  com¬ 
panion,  rushing  up  and  seizing  Terry  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat. 

He  little  dreamed  what  he  had  tackled,  for  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  felt  as  though  he  was  up  against  the  fiercest  cy¬ 
clone  that  ever  struck  the  earth.  While  that  was  going  on 
the  big  fellow  scrambled  to  his  feet,  but  before  he  was  half 
straightened  up  Fred  let  him  have  a  blow  in  the  neck  that 
sent  Rim  rolling  clear  into  the  gutter.  Of  course  the  by¬ 
standers  then  interfered  to  prevent  farther  collision.  Terry, 
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however,  had  his  left  arm  around  the  other  fellow’s  neck,  J 
hugging  him  like  a  boa  constrictor  and  punching  his  face 
at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  to  the  minute.  When  they  were 
pulled  apart  the  fellow  fell  to  the  pavement  almost  uncon¬ 
scious. 

Of  course  a  crowd  gathered,  and  in  less  than  three  min¬ 
utes  half  a  hundred  people  had  surrounded  them.  There 
were  only  two  policemen  in  the  town,  besides  the  town  mar¬ 
shal.  The  marshal  and  one  of  the  officers  elbowed  their 
way  into  the  crowd,  where  they  found  the  big  fellow  strug¬ 
gling  fiercely  to  get  away  from  those  who  were  holding 
him,  fiercely  swearing  to  demolish  the  “young  whelp,”  as 
he  called  Fred.  He  was  a  strong  fellow  and  evidently  of  a 
very  savage,  vengeful  nature.  The  marshal  threatened  to 
arrest  him  and  lock  him  up,  but  that  never  daunted  him 
in  the  least,  for  he  continued  to  heap  abuse  upon  Fred, 
who,  he  said,  had  attacked  him  without  cause. 

“Without  cause!”  exclaimed  Fred,  his  voice  trembling 
with  indignation.  <rWhy,  any  man  would  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  blowing  you  to  pieces  with  a  revolver.  Of  all  cow¬ 
ardly  brutes  in  human  shape  that  I  ever  saw,  you, are  the 
worst.  We  gave  three-quarters  of  the  road  to  you,  and  yet 
you  rode  right  into  a  young  lady,  throwing  her  violently  to 
the  ground,  and  instead  of  apologizing  for  your  brutal  con¬ 
duct  you  poured  out  a  stream  of  vile  language,  accusing  her 
of  awkwardness,  when  the  fault  was  entirely  your  own.  It 
was  well  for  you,  sir,  that  I  had  to  look  after  her,  or  else 
you  would  never  have  been  able  to  make  your  way  back  to 
town,  for  I  would  have  done  my  best  to  break  every  bone 
in  your  body.” 

“He  ought  to  be  lynched !”  sang  out  one  in  the  crowd. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “he  ought  to  be  flayed  alive.  If  you 
will  just  turn  me  loose  on  him.  Mister  Marshal,  I’ll  finish 
him  in  just  three  minutes.” 

“Turn  him  loose,  turn  him  loose,”  cried  a  dozen  voices  in 
the  crowd,  which  kept  increasing  in  numbers,  and  the  in¬ 
dignation  increasing  each  moment  as  the  nature  of  the 
charge  against  him  was  understood. 

The  fellow  began  to  fear  that  he  would  be  mobbed  and 
really  felt  relieved  when  the  marshal  and  the  policeman 
started  off  to  the  lock-up  with  him.  Terry  and  the  other 
fellow  were  not  molested,  for  everybody  said  the  former 
was  justified  and  the  latter  had  done  nothing  except  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  big  brute.  They  claimed  that  their 
home  was  in  Hornellsville  and  that  they  were  cycling 
through  the  country  for  a  couple  of  weeks’  vacation. 

The  incident  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  Avon, 
and  quite  a  number  of  friends  of  Professor  Lambert  drove 
over  to  the  academy  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  Eunice’s  in¬ 
jury.  They  were  told  that  it  was  by  no  means  serious,  al¬ 
though  very  painful. 

The  boys  soon  returned  to  the  academy,  taking  the  pro¬ 
fessor  s  mail  over  to  him,  and  found  there  several  ladies, 
who  had  preceded  them,  friends  of  the  family.  The  news 
of  the  fight  in  front  of  the  postoffice  had  preceded  them. 

*  Fred,  my  boy,  said  the  professor,  as  he  grasped  Fear- 
not  s  hand  and  shook  it,  “I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
manlv  way  you  resented  the  insult  of  that  brute.” 

I  bank  you,  professor.  I  thought  he  deserved  the  pun¬ 
ishment  and  regretted  at  the  time  that  I  couldn't  inflict 


1  more  upon  him.  WeW  got  him  locked  up  now  on  a  charge 
of  a  brutal  attack  in  the  streets  of  Avon.  If  there  is  any 
chance  for  the  county  authorities  to  deal  with  him,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  done.  The  town  authorities,  of  course, 
can’t  take  cognizance  of  anything  happening  outside  of  the 
town  limits.  But  what  is  the  extent  of  the  Advocate’s  in¬ 
juries?” 

“Several  severe  bruises  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle, 
which  I  fear  will  make  her  lame  for  several  days.” 

“Well,  it  might  have  been  worse,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
narrow  escape  for  her.  I  think  the  brute’s  intention  was  to 
see  how  near  he  could  rub  against  her  without  a  collision, 
for  we  gave  him  fully  three-quarters  of  the  road,  and  he 
moved  over  deliberately  to  our  side  of  it.”  • 

“In  that  case,  then,”  said  the  professor,  “a  charge  of 
assault  will  hold  against  him,  and  I  will  go  over  and  see 
my  lawyer  about  it.  His  conduct  was  that  of  a  low,  brutal 
fellow,  and  he  ought  to  be  punished  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  law.” 

Fred  never  got  a  chance  to  see  Eunice  again  until  about 
noon  the  next  day,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  was 
extremely  grateful  to  him  and  he  in  turn  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  her.  He  recognized  that  it  was  quite  a  dan¬ 
gerous  situation  for  him.  Lest  his  sympathies  should  tempt 
him  to  say  too  much,  he  entertained  her  with  a  report  of 
his  second  meeting  with  the  brutal  bicyclist  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  it.  He  made  her  laugh  by  his  description  of  Terry’s 
set-to  with  the  smaller  wheelman  and  the  result  of  it. 

“The  truth  is,”  he  added,  “Terry  is  extremely  anxious  to 
do  something  that  will  give  you  some  little  idea  of  how 
much  he  thinks  of  you.  I  believe  he’d  fight  Old  Nick  in 
your  interests,  or  lick  his  own  father  if  he  hinted  that  you 
were  not  just  the  finest  girl  in  all  America.” 

“Yet,  he  is  in  love  with  Mary  Hamilton.” 

“Yes,  I  think  he  is,  but  he’s  like  scores  of  other  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  academy,  who  would  have  fallen  in  love  with 
you  if  he  felt  sure  it  would  not  be  considered  presumption 
on  his  part  to  do  so.  Everybody,  you  know,  tries  to  avoid 
a  hopeless  love.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  she  lay  on  the  lounge  and 
asked : 

“Are  you  afraid  of  a  hopeless  love,  Fred  ?” 

“Really,  I  don?t  know,”  he  answered.  “I  don’t  believe 
I  would  ask  myself  the  question  at  all  as  to  whether  or  not 
my  love  was  a  hopeless  one,  for  were  I  sure  that  I  was  hope¬ 
lessly  in  love  I  would  move  heaven  and  earth  in  trving  to 
win  the  heart  of  the  girl  who  had  won  mine.” 

“That  means,  then,  that  you  are  not  yet  in  love  with  any¬ 
one  ?” 

“Well,  it  means  that  I  m  not  sure  whether  I  am  or  not. 
Many  have  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  imagining  themselves 
in  love,  when  really  they  were  not.*  When  I  become  fully 
satisfied  that  I  really  love  a  girl  I  shall  tell  her  so  and  leave 
my  fate  in  her  hands.  It's  ridiculous,  though,  for  one  of 
my  age  to  think  of  marrying.” 

Just  then  Mrs.  Lambert  entered  the  room  and  the  topic 
of  conversation  was  changed.  Fred  left  a  few  minutes  later 
to  join  Terry  and  Hick,  who  were  waiting  for  him,  with 
their  wheels,  to  go  over  to  Avon  to  mail  some  letters.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lambert  had  already  gone  over  in  his  carriage  to 
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consult  his  lawyer  about  prosecuting  the  burly  bicyclist  for 
running  into  Eunice  on  his  wheel  and  inflicting  painful  in¬ 
juries.  The  old  man  was  very  much  wrought  up  over  the 
affair,  for  she  was  the  idol  of  his  heart.  Had  the  fellow 
apologized,  instead  of  using  insulting  language,  he  could 
have  overlooked  it  as  an  accident.  As  it  was,  he  believed 
it  his  duty  to  the  public  to  punish  the  man  as  far  as  the 
law  would  permit. 

When  the  boys  reached  Avon  some  one  told  them  at  the 
postoffice  that  Lawyer  Greenwood  was  looking  for  Fred. 

“AVhat  does  he  want?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  don't  know  exactly,”  replied  his  informant,  “but  I 
believe  that  fellow  in  jail  has  engaged  him  to  defend  him. 
Here  he  comes  now,”  and  as  they  looked  across  the  street 
they  saw  Lawyer  Greenwood  approaching. 

He  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  very  popular  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fine  lawyer. 

“Fearnot,”  said  he,  “I’d  like  to  see  you  privately  a  few 
minutes.” 

Fred  left  his  wheel  in  charge  of  Terry  and  Dick  and 
walked  away  about  a  dozen  paces  with  the  lawyer,  when  he 
said  to  him: 

“I’ve  been  retained  by  the  man  with  whom  you  had  the 
fight  yesterday  on  the  street  here,  and  I  have  advised  him 
that,  as  you  were  not  of  a  vindictive  disposition,  that  an 
apology  on  his  part  might  satisfy  you.” 

“Well,  so  far  as  his  attack  on  me  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  sufficient,”  replied  Fred,  “but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
ran  into  and  inflicted  quite  painful  injuries  on  Miss  Lam¬ 
bert,  and  then  grossly  insulted  her,  I  confess  to  feeling  as 
vindictive  as  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  feel  against 
another. 

“Oh,  that’s  another  case.  That  happened  outside  of 
town,”  remarked  Greenwood.  < 

“Yes,  but  it  was  bv  the  same  fellow.  Of  course  the 
town  magistrate  can’t  punish  him  for  that,  but,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lambert  proposes  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  I  certainly  shall  not  be  less  lenient  with  him.  He 
made  a  brutal  attack  on  me  in  front  of  the  postoffice  there, 
which  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  trouble.  I  intend  to 
make  the  charge  against  him  of  assault  and  see  if  we  can’t 
send  him  up  a  few  months,  if  not  a  year  or  two.” 

As  they  were  standing  there  talking  two  other  bicyclists 
came  up,  strangers,  who  had  reached  Avon  quite  late  the 
evening  before. 

“This  is  Mr.  Fearnot,”  remarked  Greenwood,  as  the  two 
joined  them,  and  then,  turning  to  Fred,  he  added :  “These 
gentlemen  are  also  from  Hornellsville  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Black,  the  man  with  whom  you  had  the  trouble  yesterday.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  as  he  looked  at  the  two  men,  “I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  surprised  at  seeing  respectable  looking  men 
claiming  such  fellows  as  Black  as  friends.” 

“Black  is  all  right,  sir,”  said  one  of  them,  rather 
brusquely. 

“Indeed,  do  you  really  think  so?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  other.  “We’ve  both  known  him  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  hot-headed,  impulsive  fellow,  and, 
like  a  good  many  other  men,  frequently  does  and  says 
things  that  he  afterwards  very  much  regrets.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  all  around  the  world  and  have  traveled 


pretty  much  all  over  this  continent,  and.  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  some  of  the  very  worst  types  of  men,  but  of  all 
the  cowardly  brutes  that  I  ever  met  he  is  decidedly  the 
worst.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want*  to  hear  any  comments  on  him,”  re¬ 
torted  the  other. 

“Very  well,  then,  be  kind  enough  not  to  mention  his 
name  to  me,  or  you  will  hear  even  stronger  comments.  He 
knocked  a  young  lady  off  her  wheel  yesterday,  after  she 
had  given  him  three-quarters  of  the  road,  injuring  her  se¬ 
verely.  Instead  of  apologizing  he  insulted  her  and  used 
vile  language,  for  which  I  promptly  knocked  him  down 
twice.  Hence  I  repeat  to  you  that  of  all  low  down  scoun¬ 
drels  and  poltroons  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  he  is  the  worst. 
Had  I  been  armed  at  the  time  I  would  have  shot  him.  He 
has  not  yet  apologized  to  the  lady,  and  if  you  or  any  other 
man  claims  him  as  a  friend  and  purposes  to  stand  by  him 
in  such  conduct  as  that,  a  mob  of  citizens  ought  to  send 
you  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  instead  of  your  wheel.” 

The  fellow  was  very  indignant,  but  Lawyer  Greenwood 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  cautioned  him  against 
making  any  disturbance. 

“Let  him  make  all  the  disturbance  he  wants  to,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred.  “The  temper  of  the  citizens  of  Avon  is 
worked  up  to  about  the  right  pitch  to  do  a  little  lynching. 
They  are  not  quite  in  the  humor  to  submit  to  strangers 
dashing  around  through  the  country  knocking  over  and 
insulting  ladies.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  look  out 
for  myself.” 

“You’re  in  a  very  bad  humor,  Fearnot,”  remarked 
Greenwood. 

“Yes,  so  I  am.  It  will  take  me  a  long  time  to  get  over  it. 
If  any  of  Black’s  friends  want  any  satisfaction  out  of  me. 
I’ll  go  over  the  river  with  them  and  give  them  all  they 
want,”  and  as  he  said  that  he  looked  the  stranger  full  in 
the  face. 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  the  way  to  settle  it,”  remarked  Green¬ 
wood. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  HAS  A  STRANGE  DREAM  AND  HE  AND  TERRY  LEAVE 

AVON. 

During  the  day  Professor  Lambert  swore  out  a  warrant 
against  Black,  which  was  served  on  him  in  the  jail,  on 
learning  that  Fred  himself  decided  not  to  do  anything  but 
simply  testify  against  him  in  the  mayor’s  court  for  the  at¬ 
tack  on  him  in  front  of  the  postoffice.  The  fellow  was 
fined  fifty  dollars,  who,  because  he  would  have  to  lie  in 
jail  anyhow,'  on  account  of  the  warrant  sworn  out  by  the 
professor,  refused  to  pay  it.  Of  course  he  was  kept  in  jail 
until  he  could  give  bail  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  appear 
for  trial  before  the  grand  jury.  The  two  men  claiming  to 
be  his  friends  declared  that  bail  could  be  had  in  Hornells¬ 
ville,  but  so  far  as  Fred  was  concerned,  he  was  out  of  it, 
except  to  appear  as  a  witness  when  the  case  came  to  trial. 

“Now,  Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “this  matter  is  set¬ 
tled  for  the  present,  so  we  are  free  to  go  where  we  please. 


We  may  as  well  get  ready  to  continue  our  trip  through  the 
western  part  of  the  State  on  our  wheels.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “Dick  and  I  were  talking  about 
that  this  morning.  What's  the  matter  with  our  leaving  to¬ 
morrow  ?” 

“There’s  nothing  in  the  way  of  our  doing  so.” 

They  mounted  their  wheels  and  rode  back  over  to  the 
academy,  where  they  made  known  their  intention  to  the 
professor. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  old  man,  “we  much  prefer  that  you 
remain  longer  with  us.  You  are  welcome  guests  of  the4 
academy  at  all  times.” 

“Thank  you,  professor,''  returned  Fred,  “we  will  remain 
a  day  longer,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  come  back 
this  way  on  our  return  home.” 

On  hearing  that  they  were  going  to  leave,  Mrs.  Lambert 
invited  them  into  the  cottage,  where  Eunice  earnestly 
begged  them  all  three  not  to  leave  until  she  was  able  to 
get  up  and  help  her  mother  entertain  them. 

“You'll  be  all  right  when  we  return  this  way,”  said 
Terry.  “We  want  to  rough  it  for  a  while  and  then  come 
back  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  your  smiles.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  flatter  me,  Terry.  The  fact  that  you’re 
all  three  anxious  to  leave  shows  that  you  don’t  enjoy  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  of  my  smiles  very  much.” 

“None  of  that,  now.  Advocate.  You’ll  get  well  a  great 
deal  faster  when  we  are  away  than  if  w’e  were  hanging 
around  here,  scrambling  over  each  other  in  an  effort  to  get 
a  wink  at  vou.” 

“Oh,  yes;  you  boys  scramble  awfully  for  winks  from 
the  girls,  but  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  winking  at  young 
men.  It’s  very  dull  here,  when  the  students  are  all  away, 
and  really  I  think  it  cruel  for  you  three  to  leave  before  they 
return.” 

d  % 

While  they  wrere  in  the  cottage  a  messenger  from  the 
telegraph  office  over  in  Avon  arrived  with  a  despatch  for 
Dick  Duncan.  It  was  from  his  father,  asking  him  to  return 
home  at  once  on  important  business  that  required  his  as¬ 
sistance. 

“Great  Scott !  boys,”  exclaimed  Dick,  on  reading  it,  “this 
rules  me  off  the  track  altogether.” 

“What  is  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Read  for  yourself,”  Dick  replied,  passing  the  despatch 
to  him. 

F’red  and  Terry  read  it  and  then  passed  it  to  Eunice, 
who  remarked : 

“I  m  sorry  it  breaks  up  your  trip,  Dick,  but  perhaps  the 
business  can  be  quickly  attended  to  and  you  can  again  join 
Fred  and  Terry.” 

“  I  hank  you,  Advocate ;  I  hope  so,  too,  but  as  I  have  no 
idea  what  t he  business  is,  I  am  unable  to  figure  upon  it.  I 

shall  have  to  ship  my  wheel  by  express  and  take  the  train 
for  home.”  <  * 

An  hour  later  Fred  and  Terry  accompanied  Dick  to  the 
railroad  station,  where  they  saw’  him  off  for  Elmira. 

“Sorry  to  give  you  up,  old  man,”  said  Terry,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  him,  “but  we'll  telegraph  you  from  different 
points,  to  find  out  what  the  prospects  are  of  your  joining 
us  again.” 

“All  right,’  replied  Dick.  “What's  the  matter  w’ith  you 


fellows  remaining  here  a  couple  of  days  longer,  until  I  can 
inform  you  by  letter  just  what  the  situation  is?” 

“I'm  willing,”  said  Terry.  “Avon  isn't  a  bad  place  to 
stay  in  a  few  days,  so  write  us  to-night  or  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  early. 

Just  then  the  w’histle  blew  and  the  boys  shook  hands 
with  Dick  as  the  train  moved  off. 

“Sorry  to  see  him  go,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,  Dick’s  a  good  fellow,  and  one  doesn’t  need  a  better 
backer  than  he  is  when  he  gets  in  a  tight  place.”  ' 

They  mounted  their  wheels,  returned  to  the  academy 
and  informed  the  professor  that  they  would  wait  a  couple 
of  days  longer,  to  hear  from  Dick. 

“That’s  right.  Wait  a  couple  of  w’eeks  longer.  Ride 
all  oyer  the  country  around  Avon,  visit  all  your  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  enjoy  j ourselves  to  your  heart’s  content.” 

A  half  hour  later,  up  in  their  room  in  the  dormitory, 
Fred  half  whispered  to  Terry  that  he  had  a  special  favor  to 
ask  of  him. 

“All  right;  out  with  it,”  said  Terry. 

“Well,  it  is  this.  Don’t  leave  me  alone  with  the  Advocate 
a  single  minute  wrhile  we  are  here.” 

“Great  Scott !  Fred,  what’s  the  matter  ?” 

“Well,  never  mind  what  the  trouble  is.  Just  stick  to 
me  like  the  faithful  friend  you  have  always  been,  and  I’ll 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.” 

“All  right.  I  never  desert  a  friend,  but  if  she  tells  me 
to  get  out  what  am  I  to  do?” 

“There’s  no  danger  of  that.  You  know  what  a  stickler 
for  conventionality  she  is.” 

“What  in  thunder  are  you  afraid  of,  Fred  ?” 

“I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  except  giving  offence.  Two 
or  three  times  she  has  tried  to  ask  me  questions  about  a 
certain  matter,  which  I  don’t  want  to  answer,  and  if  you 
are  present  it  will  be  a  check  on  her.  She  had  me  pretty 
well  cornered  once,  but  her  mother  came  into  the  room  and 
gave  me  a  chance  to  escape.” 

Terry  chuckled  and  hinted  that  perhaps  chickens  were 
coming  home  to  roost. 

“Oh,  no;  it’s  not  that.  She’s  a  great  hand  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  you  know,  and  I  can’t  get  up  mock  quarrels  with  her, 
as  I  do  with  Evelyn  sometimes.  Evelyn  understands  me 
and  the  Advocate  does  not.”  » 

That  evening  they  both  dined  in  the  cottage  with  the 
professor’s  family  and  spent  the  hour  till  bed  time  enter¬ 
taining  the  Advocate,  as  she  reclined  on  the  lounge.  Of 
course  they  amused  her  and  both  her  parents  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  gratified  at  seeing 
she  was  able  to  appear  at  the  breakfast  table.  f 

“Why,  you're  getting  along  fine,"  remarked  Fred,  as  he 
sat  down  b}r  her  side  at  the  table.  “In  another  week  you'll 
be  able  to  dance  or  go  wheeling  again.” 

“I  fear  you  won't  wish  to  go  wheeling  with  me  again, 
after  having  so  much  trouble  on  my  account.”  she  re¬ 
marked. 

“\A  ell,  I  confess  that  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  wheeling  with 
you  just  to  see  you  get  hurt.  That  was  the  greatest 
trouble,  for  I  don’t  believe  you  really  suffered  as  much  pain 
as  I  did.” 

hv,  you  were  not  hurt !“  she  exclaimed. 
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“What !  do  you  really  think  that  it  wasn't  painful  to  me 
to  see  how  badly  hurt  you  were?” 

“Oh,  that's  what  you  mean,  is  it?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Well,  I'm  sure  I  feel  flattered.” 

“Well,  Terry  and  Dick  felt  the  same  way.  Terry  uttered 
some  very  expressive  words  because  he  was  not  along  with 
us  that  day,  in  order  to  take  a  hand  in  smashing  that  fel¬ 
low,  Black.” 

“Is  that  so,  Terry?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

‘‘Well,  what  were  the  expressive  words  you  uttered  ?” 

Terry  looked  her  straight  in  the  face,  then  at  her  mother, 
next  at  the  professor  and  last  at  Fred. 

“Excuse  me,”  he  finally  remarked.  “If  either  Fred  or  I 
were  to  repeat  them  here  the  professor  would  take  us  out 
with  the  tongs  and  dump  ns  in  the  garbage  barrel.” 

“Then  don't  repeat  them,”  chuckled  the  professor.  “Such 
words  should  never  be  used  under  any  circumstances,  al¬ 
though  they  might  be  pardonable  sometimes.” 

After  breakfast  Fred  and  Terry  took  a  spin  up  the  road 
on  their  wheels  for  four  or  five  miles,  then  returned,  crossed 
the  bridge  and  went  up  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Farmer  Andrews’  family.  They  found  the 
old  man  in  the  barn  yard  and,  of  course,  he  gave  the^i  a 
hearty  welcome.  They  spent  nearly  a  half  hour  with  him 
inspecting  the  colts  and  then  started  to  the  house  to  see  the 
old  lady  and  the  girls.  Of  course  their  presence  had  been 
reported  and  Molly  and  her  younger  sister  were  dressed  up 
to  receive  them. 

“Well,  I  never  expected  to  see  either  of  you  two  again !” 
exclaimed  Mollie,  as  she  met  them  on  the  piazza. 

“That  shows  you  don’t  believe  anything  we  say  to  you,” 
returned  Fred,  “for  we  told  you  plainly  on  our  last  visit 
that  you  are  not  the  girl  we  could  keep  away  from  very 
long.  We  both  came  back  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
other  fellow  prowling  around  to  cut  us  out.” 

“You  talked  just  that  way  when  you  were  here  before,” 
she  laughed.  “I  hope  you  don't  think  that  any  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  such  stories,  for  the  older  we  get  the  wiser  we  be¬ 
come.” 

“Well,  that  ought  to  be  the  case,  if  it  isn’t,”  said  Terry. 
“Hereafter  I  don’t  want  you  to  believe  anything  I  tell  you, 
for  if  you  grow  wiser  as  you  grow  older,  you’ll  know  how 
to  interpret  our  actions.  What  do  you  suppose  we  came  all 
the  way  up  here  for,  if  it  isn’t  to  see  you  and  your  sister, 
who  is  catching  up  with  you  fast  and  will  soon  go  ahead  of 
you  as  a  reigning  beauty.  Hello,  Mother  Andrews,”  and  as 
the  farmer’s  wife  came  out  on  the  piazza,  Terry  rushed  at 
her,  caught  both  her  hands  in  his  and  gave  her  such  a  cor¬ 
dial  greeting  as  to  somewhat  surprise  her. 

“I  fear  you’ve  made  a  mistake  in  the  time  of  your  visit,” 
the  old  lady  laughed,  “for  our  watermelons  are  nearly  all 
gone.” 

“Hang  the  watermelons  !”  exclaimed  Terry.  “I’d  rather 
see  those  two  girls  than  to  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  a 
hundred-acre  patch  of  watermelons.” 

They  then  sat  down  and  had  an  hour’s  talk  with  the 
familv,  arid,  of  course,  had  many  questions  to  answer  con¬ 
cerning  the  accident  to  Eunice  Lambert.  They  explained 


the  incident  to  them  and  added  that  they  would  probably 
leave  Avon  the  next  day  or  the  day  after.  , 

Farmer  Andrews  gathered  some  fruit  for  them,  as  was 
his  custom  whenever  visitors  called  in  fruit  season.  The 
boys  were  favorites  with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  entire 
family.  Mrs.  Andrews  tried  to  persuade  them  to  remain  to 
tea,  but  they  explained  that  they  were  expecting  an  im¬ 
portant  letter  and  wanted  to  be  at  the  postoffice  when  the 
mail  opened,  so  they  left  and  returned  to  Avon,  reaching 
the  postoffice  just  as  the  mail  was  being  delivered. 

Fred  received  a  letter  from  Dick,  in  which  he  explained 
the  nature  of  the  business  upon  which  his  father  had  called 
him  home,  and  stating  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  join  them  again  on  their  present  trip. 

“Well,  we’ll  have  to  go  it  alone,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred. 

“All  right;  it  won’t  be  the  first  time,  so  we’ll  start  to¬ 
morrow.  But  which  way  shall  we  go?” 

“I  guess  we’d  better  keep  on  westward  and  make  our 
way  through  the  oil  producing  region.” 

“We’ll  find  the  roads  very  rough  through  there,  Fred,” 
said  Terry.  “They’re  not  kept  in  good  repair,  because  the 
towns  and  villages  are  small  and  wagon  teams  keep  their 
roads  badly  cut  up.” 

“We  can  stand  that,  as  long  as  it  isn’t  muddy,  and  if  a 
rain  overtakes  us  we  can  take  a  train  and  get  out  of  the 
oil  region.” 

They  retired  early  that  night  and  the  next  morning, 
while  they  were  dressing,  Fred  remarked  to  Terry  that  he 
had  a  most  singular  dream  during  the  night. 

“What  was  it  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  dreamed  that  I  was  going  along  the  road  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  through  a  wooded  country,  and  saw  two  men  ahead  of 
me  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  something  which  seemed  to 
be  heavy.  They  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  avoid  being 
seen.  Of  course  that  excited  my  suspicion  and  I  proceeded 
to  watch  them 'till  they  reached  a  little  cottage,  with  a  piaz¬ 
za  in  front,  into  which  they  disappeared,  closing  the  door 
behind  them.  I  dismounted  and  sat  down  by  the  roadside 
and  waited  there  for  nearly  an  hour.  If  they  struck  a  light 
I  found  no  evidences  of  it;  but  when  they  came  out  they 
were  without  the  bundle  and  walked  back  up  the  road,  the 
way  they  had  come,  glancing  around  suspiciously,  as  if 
fearing  all  the  time  that  some  one  would  see  them.  Then 
they  disappeared  entirely  from  sight.  I  debated  with  my¬ 
self  for  some  time  as  to  what  I  should  do.  My  first  thought 
was  to  go  on  to  the  next  house  and  report  what  I  had  seen, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  extremely  suspicious.  Suddenly  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
one  was  living  in  the  house,  so  I  went  across  the  road  and 
passed  around  to  the  rear  and  found  that  every  window 
was  barred  by  plain  wooden  shutters,  such  as  we  >ften  see 
on  country  houses.  There  was  a  little  extension  room  in  the 
rear,  which  made  it  look  as  though  the  house  contained  but 
three  rooms.  Everything  about  the  place,  so  far  as  I 
could  see  in  the  moonlight,  looked  as  though  the  place  had 
been  vacant  for  many  weeks  and  months.  Grass  was  grow¬ 
ing  right  in  front  of  the  rear  door  and  the  old  well,  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  back  from  the  house,  was  without  wind¬ 
lass,  rope  or  Jmcket. 

“Naturally  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch. 
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It  seemed  almost  impossible  for  me  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  make  an  entrance  and  investigate,  so  1  returned  to  the 
front,  stepped  up  on  the  little  porch,  turned  the  door  knob, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  it  yielded  and  the  door  opened 
with  a  slightly  scraping  noise.  At  the  risk  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  an  intruder  by  any  inmates  that  might  be  there,  I 
struck  a  match  and  found  myself  in  a  room  entirely  bare  of 
carpet  or  furniture  and  unsealed.  Across  the  room  was 
another  door  slightly  ajar,  but  before  I  reached  it  my  match 
went  out  and  I  struck  another.  As  I  did  so  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  suspicious  noise  in  the  other  room  and  I  hesitated 
about  entering  it.  Determined  not  to  give  it  up,  however,  I 
went  out,  crossed  over  the  road  to  my  wheel,  detached  the 
lantern  from  it  and  lighted  it.  How  I  happened  to  be 
riding  along  a  country  road  at  night  with  it  unlighted,  I  am 
unable  to  explain,  but  at  the  time  I  gave  no  thought  to  it, 
but  quickly  returned  to  the  little  house,  with  the  lantern  in 
my  left  hand  and  my  revolver  in  the  other.  I  went  through 
the  three  rooms  without  finding  a  single  thing  in  them,  not 
even  a  closet  or  empty  box;  and  the  musty  odor  of  the 
place  convinced  me  that  it  had  long  been  tenantless.  I 
instantly  suspected  that  I  was  on  to  some  deep  mystery, 
because  I  had  seen  a  heavy  bundle  brought  in  by  two  men, 
who  returned  empty  handed.  I  wras  puzzled  to  know  what 
they  had  done  with  it.  The  thought  struck  me  that  per¬ 
haps  they  had  passed  through  the  rear  door  and  either 
dropped  it  in  the  well  or  concealed  it  under  the  house ;  so  I 
went  to  the  rear  door,  and,  in  attempting  to  open  it,  found 
that  it  was  securely  nailed  up  and  had  evidently  been  so  for 
months.  I  found  that  the  shutters  of  the  three  windows  in 
the  rear  were  nailed  up  in  like  manner.  Hence  they  could 
not  have  passed  out  through  any  of  them.  There  was  a 
chimney  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  with  a  fireplace 
in  each  of  the  larger  rooms,  and  the  thought  struck  me  that 
perhaps  the  bundle  had  been  concealed  in  the  body  of  the 
chimney.  I  examined  both  fireplaces,  turned  the  light  up¬ 
ward,  but  was  unable  to  see  anything  whatever.  Then  I 
tried  the  flooring,  and  each  board  appeared  to  be  nailed 
down  firmly ;  for  not  one  of  them  could  I  move. 

“Of  course  I  knew  that  no  nail  could  have  been  driven 
without  my  hearing  it,  for  I  certainly  was  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  from  the  house  while  the  two  men  were  in 
there.  I  was  dreaming/ but  everything  appeared  as  nat¬ 
ural  as  life  to  me,  as  all  dreams  do.  I  was  thinking  about 
it  when  I  awoke,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I've  been  think¬ 
ing  about  it  ever  since.’’ 

“Well,  it  was  nothing  but  a  dream,”  remarked  Terry. 
“What’s  the  use  of  wasting  any  thought  over  it  ?” 

“No  use  at  all,  I  guess;  but  all  the  same  I  can’t  help 
thinking  of  it,  on  account  of  the  mystery  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  heavy  bundle  that  was  carried  into  the  house, 
and  a  mystery  always  interests  me.” 

“Well,  it  interests  me,  too,”  said  Terry,  “but  I  don't 
think  I  ever  let  a  dream  bother  me.” 

“It  doesn’t  bother  me,”  returned  Fred.  “At  the  same 
time,  I  can't  help  thinking  about  it.” 

The  two  dressed,  went  down  for  an  early  breakfast  in 
the  Lambert  cottage,  where  they  took  leave  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  his  wife  and  the  Advocate  a  half  hour  later,  mounted 
their  wheels  and  rode  away.  They  took  the  road  on  which 


the  accident  happened  to  Eunice  a  few  days  before,  and 
when  they  reached  that  spot  Fred  stopped  and  explained  it 
to  Terry,  showing  him  just  where  the  collision  took  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“great  scott!  terry,  there's  my  dream." 

“Fred,  you  ought  to  have  killed  that  fellow,”  remarked 
Terry,  “for  the  collision  was  intentional.” 

“Yes,  I  think  it  was,”  assented  Fred,  “for  he  distinctly 
passed  over  to  this  side  of  the  road  for  the  very  purpose  of 
upsetting  her.  I  think  he  made  a  miscalculation,  and 
when  he  found  himself  thrown  and  his  own  leg  hurt  he  be¬ 
came  very  impatient.  I  dismounted  quickly  and  ran  to 
her  assistance  and  was  dumfounded  at  hearing  him  blurt 
out  the  insulting  language  that  he  used.  So  I  let  go  of  her 
and  went  for  him.  He  looked  like  an  ugly  customer,  so  I 
down  him  before  he  could  get  well  on  his  feet  and  in  get¬ 
ting  up  again  the  blow  I  landed  on  his  neck  settled  him. 
Had  any  one  been  along  with  me  to  look  out  for  the  Advocate, 
I  would  have  stayed  by  him  until  he  apologized  or  threw 
up  the  sponge.  It’s  well  enough,  Terry,  that  it  went  no 
farther  than  it  did,  for  above  all  things  I  dislike  doing  any¬ 
thing  that  would  place  me  on  the  defensive  in  a  court  of 
law.  I  don’t  think  my  conscience  could  ever  hurt  me  had 
I  broken  his  neck.  Still  I’m  glad  that  I  didn’t.” 

“I’m  pretty  sure  my  conscience  wouldn’t,”  remarked 
Terry,  as  he  remounted  his/  wheel  and  started  off  down  the 
road  a  little  in  advance  of  Fred,  who  followed  after  him  at 
a  leisurely  pace.  They  were  going  through  a  beautifully 
rolling  country,  with  farm  houses  here  and  there,  on  the 
right  and  left,  and  now  and  then  stretches  of  woodland, 
where  oak  and  maple  and  chestnut  trees  towered  high  above 
the  roadway.  When  they  had  gone  about  twenty  miles  they 
stopped  at  a  spring  by  the  roadside  and  quenched  their 
thirst  and  took  a  rest  for  a  half  hour  or  so.  A  few  miles 
farther  on  they  reached  a  little  village  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  houses,  where  they  stopped  at  a  store  and  bought  a 
lunch.  They  chatted  freely  with  the  storekeeper  and  a 
couple  of  farmers,  "who,  of  course,  asked  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  strangers,  all  of  which  they  answered  with  a 
pleasing  frankness.  » 

“Oh,  you  are  Avon  Academy  boys,  eh?”  said  the  store¬ 
keeper. 

“\es,  we  used  to  be.  We  graduated  there  year  before 
last,”  said  Terry. 

The  storekeeper  then  asked  him  about  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  Avon,  as  if  to  test  the  truthfulness  of  their  state¬ 
ment,  but  soon  found  that  the  boys  knew  pretty  near  every¬ 
body  in  the  town. 

“About  ten  days  ago.”  said  the  storekeeper,  “a  man  came 
through  here  on  horseback  trying  to  trace  up  a  man  who 
had  driven  through  here  in  a  buggy  a  month  before.  He 
I man  in  the  buggy  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Albany, 

I  w  ho  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  efforts  wo~o  being  made  to 
pale  '  im  up.  The  man  on  horseback  ^as  a  famous  New 
York  detective.” 
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“Did  he  find  out  anything?"  Terry  asked. 

“1  don't  know  what  they  found  out  after  they  left  here,” 
said  the  storekeeper,  ‘‘but  several  of  us  here  recollected  the 
man  in  the  buggy,  although  a  month  had  passed.  He 
stopped  here  and  ate  a  box  of  sardines  and  crackers,  and 
inquired  the  way  to  the  next  town,  but,  of  course,  we  knew 
nothing  about  him  beyond  that.  We've  never  heard  of  him 
or  the  horse  and  buggy  since.” 

“I  believe  I  saw  something  in  the  paper  about  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  an  Albany  man/’  remarked  Fred,  “some  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  If  anybody  comes  along  inquiring 
for  two  boys  on  bicycles  just  tell  them  you  saw  us.  We  are 
going  through  the  country  just  to  pass  the  time  away  and 
see  what  sort  of  a  region  it  is.” 

“Well,  if  you  boys  should  happen  to  run  into  a  party  of 
tramps  you  might  have  to  continue  your  journey  on  foot,’’ 
remarked  the  storekeeper.  “They  captured  two  wheels  last 
year  and  made  the  wheelmen  exchange  clothes  with  them, 
and  they  came  back  this  way  penniless  and  in  rags.  They 
walked  back  to  Avon  to  telegraph  to  their  homes  for 
money.”  , 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked : 

“We’ve  had  a  little  fun  with  hoboes  several  times,  but 
when  they  found  out  that  we  had  revolvers  they  gave  us  the 
right  of  way  with  a  suddenness  that  was  really  comical. 
They  don’t  like  bullets  or  bull  dogs.” 

“That’s  so,”  chuckled  one  of  the  farmers.  “I’ve  got  a 
couple  of  big  dogs  on  my  place,  as  well  as  two  shot  guns. 
Three  of  them  stopped  there  one  day  when  I  and  my  hired 
man  had  gone  to  the  railroad  station.  My  wife  peppered 
one  with  a  load  of  squirrel  shot  and  when  I  got  back  home 
the  trouser’s  leg  of  one  tramp  and  about  half  the  coat  of  the 
other  were  lying  out  in  front  of  the  gate,  where  the  dogs 
had  pulled  them  from  him.” 

“Good,”  laughed  Fred ;  “such  dogs  are  the  most  valuable 
animals  on  a  farm  in  the  summer  time,  and  a  woman  who 
knows  how  to  handle  a  gun  is  more  terrifying  to  a  tramp 
than  a  Bengal  tiger.” 

The  boys  stopped  longer  than  they  intended  to,  talking 
with  the  storekeeper  and  several  others  who  came  in,  but 
they  finally  mounted  their  wheels  and  rode  away,  leaving 
the  little  hamlet  behind.  It  was  a  good  road,  through  a 
gently  rolling  country,  and  it  was  seldom  they  had  to  dis¬ 
mount  and  push  their  wheels.  Along  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  they  came  to  a  stone  bridge  which  spanned  a 
creek,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  they  saw  three  tramps 
asleep.  A  fourth  one  was  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  creek 
fishing. 

“What  luck  ?”  Terry  called  out  to  the  fisherman. 

“No  luck  at  all,”  he  replied.  “If  there  are  any  fish  in 
this  stream  they’re  not  hungry,  and  that’s  more  than  I  can 
say  for  myself.”  / 

“Why  don’t  you  eat  the  bait,  then,  instead  of  wasting  it 
on  the  fish  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Not  hungry  enough  to  eat  grub  worms,  pard.  Have  you 
got  any  tobacco?” 

“No;  don’t  use  it.” 

“Well,  lend  us  a  wheel  till  we  can  go  to  town  to  get 
some,”  and  the  tramp  laid  down  his  fishing  pole  and  came 
up  into  the  roadway,  an  extremely  tough-looking  specimen. 


“All  right;  if  you  can  leave  a  hundred  dollars  security 
for  the  return  of  the  wheel  you  can  have  mine,”  said  Terry. 

“Here,  I’ll  lend  you  mine,”  said  Fred.  *> 

By  this  time  the  three  tramps  lying  under  the  tree  arose 
and  came  forward  and  appeared  to  be  delighted  at  Fred’s 
offer  to  lend  his  wheel  to  one  of  them  to  ride  to  town. 

“I’m  afraid  you  can’t  ride  it,  though,”  remarked  Fred, 
“for  it  bucks  worse  than  a  broncho.” 

“Why,  pard,”  said  the  tramp,  “I  was  born  on  the  back  of 
a  broncho  and  was  never  thrown  in  my  life,”  and  he  took 
hold  of  the  wheel,  sprang  upon  it,  but  before  he  had  gone 
five  paces  he  gave  a  yell  and  fell  off.  He  picked  himself 
up,  rubbing  himself  vigorously  under  his  coat  tail  and 
swearing  in  every  sort  of  language  except  Hebrew. 

Fred  had  fixed  a  spring  under  the  saddle,  which  he  could 
set  by  turning  a  little  screw,  and  after  two  revolutions  the 
wheel  would  send  two  sharp  spikes  about  an  inch  up 
through  the  saddle  seat  and  quickly  disappear  again  until 
two  more  revolutions  were  made. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  said  Fred.  “It  can  outbuck  any 
broncho  on  four  feet.” 

The  tramp  picked  up  the  wheel,  ran  his  hand  over  the 
saddle,  but  was  unable  to  detect  the  spikes;  and  as  the 
saddle  was  encased  below  some  three  inches  he  failed  to 
get  on  to  the  little  pricking  machine. 

“Let  me  try  it,”  said  another  one,  taking  hold  of  the 
wheel,  springing  upon  it  and  starting  off. 

He,  too,  gave  a  yell  and  went  clear  over  the  handlebars. 
When  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  had  a  stone  in  his  hand  nearly 
as  large  as  a  cocoanut,  which  he  hurled  at  Fred’s  head  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  kill  an  ox.  The  latter  dodged  it,  drew 
his  revolver  and  ordered  the  fellow  to  skip.  He  walked 
back  to  the  tree,  growling  and  muttering  threats,  followed 
by  his  companion  who  had  been  punctured  in  a  similar  way. 
Of  course  the  other  two  tramps,  seeing  that  the  wheelmen 
were  armed,  became  very  respectful  and  asked  for  a  bit  of 
change. 

“We  are  not  dividing  our  wealth  with  tramps,”  said 

Fred.  “What  money  we  have  we  work  for  and  we  are  out 

* 

now  to  enjoy  it  in  a  trip  through  the  country.  You  fellows 
could  do  the  same  thing,  but  you  prefer  to  loaf  around 
through  the  country,  beg,  steal  and  hold-up  those  whom 
you  think  are  not  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves.  I 
should  think  you  fellows  would  get  tired  of  the  business.” 

“We  are  tired  of  it,”  said  one  of  them,  “but  one  gets  still 
more  tired  working  hard  for  small  pay.” 

“Very  true,”  assented  Fred,  “but  it  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  a  man  shall  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  that,  but  I  know  a  lot  of  them  that 
never  sweat  at  all.  Thev  make  other  men  do  the  sweating 
for  them,  and  I’d  rather  sweat  for  myself,  even  though  I 
have  to  fight  dogs  and  shot-guns  every  day  of  my  life.” 

“Well,  then,  it’s  a  matter  of  choice  with  you.  If  you 
prefer  that  sort  of  thing,  nobody  is  to  blame  but  yourself.” 

“I  don’t  prefer  to.  It’s  a  choice  of  two  bad  conditions, 
and  T’d  rather  tramp  and  starve  than  work  to  make  others 
rich.” 

“I  guess  you’re  a  pretty  hard  case,”  said  Fred,  as  he 
sprang  upon  his  wheel  and  rode  away. 
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The  tramps  looked  after  him  and  wondered  why  the 
wheel  didn’t  buck  him,  as  it  had  two  of  their  number.  Of 
course  they  didn’t  know  that  he  had  readjusted  the  spring, 
but  they  knew  that  there  was  a  trick  in  it  somewhere  made 
especially  for  those  who  tried  to  borrow  the  wheel  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

“Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  as  they  rode  away,  “when  you 
get  back  to  New  York  I  want  you  to  send  me  up  an  attach¬ 
ment  like  that  for  my  wheel.” 

“All  right,  I  will.  It’s  a  better  protector  for  a  wheel 
than  a  bull  dog,  for  a  tramp  never  mounts  it  the  second 
time,  for  he  quickly  makes  up  his  mind  that  that  isn  t  the 
wheel  he’s  looking  for.” 

They  ascended  a  long  hill  and  on  reaching  the  crest  of 
it  found  themselves  bowling  along  through  a  beautifully 
wooded  section  of  nearly  a  couple  of  miles  before  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  house.  It  was  a  farm  house,  with  fields 
of  grain  and  orchards  along  the  roadside.  The  boys  ad¬ 
mired  it  very  much  and  thought  that  a  residence  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  that  would  be  restful  and  peaceful.  They  found 
three  farms  lying  close  together,  and  again  they  struck 
another  wooded  section,  where,  in  many  places,  the 
branches  of  the  tall  trees  interlaced  overhead.  When  they 
had  gone  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  they  came  to  a 
small  house  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road,  with  a  little 
porch  in  front  of  it. 

“Great  Scott !”  gasped  Fred,  suddenly  stopping  and  dis¬ 
mounting. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Terry  asked,  stopping  also. 

Fred  was  gazing  at  the  little  house  like  one  in  a  dream, 
and  again  he  gasped  out : 

“Great  Scott !” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter?”  Terry  asked  again. 

“There’s  my  dream,  Terry,”  said  he,  pointing  at  the 
house  across  the  road.  \ 

“The  deuce  you  say !” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  very  house  I  saw  in  my  dream  last 
night,  where  those  two  men  entered  with  the  mysterious 
bundle  and  left  without  it.  Right  here  in  the  bushes  is 
where  I  laid  my  wheel  and  sat  down  to  watch,”  and  he 
stood  and  gazed  at  the  little  cottage  for  several  minutes,  as 
though  puzzled  beyond  his  power  to  express. 

“Well,  that’s  a  most  singular  thing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,” 

remarked  Terrv. 

%/ 

“Yes,  there’s  an  old  house  standing  alongside  of  it,  which 
I  didn’t  see  in  my  dream ;  and  that,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
untenanted  for  years.  I  intend  to  go  inside  of  it  and  see 
if  things  appear  there  just  as  they  did  to  me  in  my  dream. 
So  come  ahead.”  And  he  laid  his  wheel  down  in  the 
hushes  bv  the  roadside  and  crossed  over  to  the  little  house, 
followed  by  Terry. 

It  was  a  little  past  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  so  they 
had  plenty  of  daylight  in  which  to  investigate. 

Just  as  it  happened  in  Fred’s  dream,  the  door  opened  as 
he  turned  the  knob,  and  he  entered,  to  find  himself  in  the 
same  room  that  he  had  entered  when  he  dreamed.  There 
was  the  fireplace  and  the  chimney  just  as  he  had  seen  it. 
They  went  into  the  next  room  and  into  a  little  extension 
that  had  been  built  on  to  the  house,  and  found  the  rear 
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door  and  the  shutters  nailed  up,  just  as  Fred  had  de¬ 
scribed  while  dressing  in  the  dormitory  of  the  Avon  Acad¬ 
emy  that  morning.  They  examined  the  floors  and  found 
them  nailed  down  firmly. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Terry?”  Fred  asked.  “You 
see  it  just  as  I  described  it  to  you  this  morning.” 

“1  don’t  know  what  to  think,”  said  Terry.  “It’s  the 
most  singular  thing  I  ever  heard  of,”  and  he  knelt  down  on 
the  hearthstone  and  looked  up  through  the  chimney,  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  as  he  did  so. 

They  went  out  the  front  door,  passed  around  to  the  rear 
of  the  house,  examined  the  shutters  and  the  old  well,  every¬ 
thing  giving  evidence  of  having  been  long  without  a  tenant. 

“Let’s  go  into  the  other  old  house,”  Terry  suggested. 

They  went  through  that  and  found  that  it  had  been 
rotting  away  for  years,  and  that  it  was  quite  plain  that  the 
little  three-room  house  had  been  built  later.  When  they 
had  finished  searching  the  old  house  the  two  bovs  went 
back  to  their  wheels,  sat  down  by  the  roadside  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  where  Fred  remarked: 

“Terry,  this  thing  puzzles  me  more  than  I  can  say.  It's 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  a  dream  ever  bothered  me. 
There’s  a  mystery  about  it  some  way.” 

“Well,  there  can’t  be  any  mystery  about  a  dream,”  said 
Terry,  “for  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  account  for  them, 
and  as  they  are  never  materialistic,  what  do  they  amount 
to?” 

“Well,  my  dream  has  materialized.  There’s  the  house 
and  everything  just  as  I  described  it  to  you.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?  I've  dreamed  of  being  in  New 
York  and  seeing  buildings,  some  of  which  I  had  seen  be¬ 
fore  and  others  which  I  saw  afterward,  and  I  can't  see 
where  there’s  any  mystery  about  it.” 

“Well,  I’ve  had  dreams  like  that,  too,  but  this  one  puz¬ 
zles  me.  It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  do  you  re¬ 
member  the  story  the  storekeeper  told  us  ?” 

Terry  turned  and  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  nearly  a 
minute.  Then  he  asked: 

“Well,  what  about  the  story?” 

“Why,  simply  this:  That  Albany  man  who  so  mvsteri- 

*  w 

ously  disappeared  drove  this  way  in  his  buggy  and  he  has 
never  been  seen  since.  The  bundle  that  I  saw  those  men 
enter  the  cottage  wifli  in  my  dream  may  have  been  the 
body  of  the  Albanian,  and  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance 
may  hang  about  this  spot.” 

“Lord,  what  an  imagination  you  have,  Fred !”  exclaimed 
Terry.  “How  in  thunder  can  you  connect  the  storekeeper's 
story  with  your  dream  ?” 

“I  cion  t  know  how  I  can,  but  somehow  or  other  it  im¬ 
presses  itself  upon  my  mind  so  strongly  that  I  can't  shake 
it  ofL  I  am  not  superstitious,  as  you  well  know,  but  I'm 
blest  if  this  thing  doesn’t  bother  me.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn't  let  it  bother  me,  Fred.” 

Ju^t  then  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  team  coming  along 

the  road  from  the  opposite  direction  in  which  they  had 
been  traveling. 

“Here,  let's  get  back  in  the  bushes  ”  said  Fred,  spring¬ 
ing  up,  seizing  bis  wheel  and  darting  farther  back  from 
the  roadside,  followed  by  Terry. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FRED  FINDS  OUT  A  FEW  THINGS  ABOUT  THE  OLD  HOUSE  BY 

THE  ROADSIDE. 

The  two  had  scarcely  made  the  move  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves  in  the  bushes  when  the  wagon  came  by,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  with  two  men  seated  in  it,  evidently  farmers. 
It  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  in  front  of  the  little 
house,  and  the  two  men  looked  at  the  tracks  in  the  dust 
of  the  road  leading  towards  the  little  porch,  made  by  Fred 
and  Terry.  One  of  them  pointed  down  to  the  ground  with 
his  finger  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  the  other,  who  leaned 
forward  as  if  to  see  for  himself.  He  shook  his  head  and 
said  something  to  his  companion  which  could  not  be  over¬ 
heard  by  the  two  boys  in  the  bushes.  It  was  evidently  a 
suggestion,  but  the  other  shook  his  head  as  if  to  say  ano” 
to  it.  1 

Finally  one  started  to  get  out  of  the  wagon,  but  changed 
his  mind  and  resumed  his  seat,  whereupon  the  other 
chuckled,  shook  his  head  and  drove  on  up  the  road.  They 
were  soon  out  of  sight. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  heard  what  they  said/7  remarked 
Fred. 

“Yes,”  replied  Terry.  “They  saw  our  tracks  leading  up 
to  the  little  house,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  other 
fellow  had  suggested  to  him  to  get  down  and  go  in,  and  he 
started  to  do  so,  but  backed  out.77 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  judge  from  their  actions,”  assented 
Fred,  “and  it  looks  as  though  they  were  a  little  bit  afraid 
to  go  about  the  place. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  neighbors  regard  it 
as  a  haunted  house.77 

“Very  likely  ;  most  country  people  are  more  or  less  su¬ 
perstitious.  There  was  a  haunted  house  in  Fredonia  once 
and  it  stood  for  years  without  a  tenant.  Nobody  would  go 
inside  of  the  yard  even,  at  any  hour  in  the  day  or  night.77 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  that,77  remarked  Fred. 

“No;  it  was  burned  down  about  five  years  ago.  It  was 
supposed  that  it  wTas  set  afire  by  tramps.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  never  rebuilt.  Once  let  a  house  get  the  name  of  being 
haunted  and  nobody  will  live  in  it.77 

While  they  were  talking,  they  returned  to  the  roadside 
again,  where  Terry  suggested  that  they  mount  their  wheels 
and  continue  their  journey.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
hinted  that  they  had  but  a  couple  of  hours  of  daylight  in 
which  to  travel.- 

“Well,  we7re  in  no  hurry,77  remarked  Fred. 

“Very  true,  but  what’s  the  use  of  staying  here  ?  This  is 
no  hotel,  nor  is  there  any  fun  to  be  had  hanging  round  an 
old,  deserted  house  like  that.” 

“Well,  there’s  a  mystery  about  it,  Terry,  that  bothers 

_ _ 

me. 

“What’sthe  matter  with  you?  You  seem  to  be  getting 
off  your  base  completely,  Fred.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  Terry.  I’m  all  right,  but  that  dream 
and  the  storekeeper’s  story  of  the  missing  Albanian  have 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  can’t  shake  off.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Going  to 


camp  here  in  the  woods  ?”  and  Terry’s  manner  showed  that 
he  was  becoming  impatient.  •  * 

“Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,”  said  Fred.  “I  want  to  make 
another  examination  of  that  house.  There  is  some  mys¬ 
tery  about  it  that  impels  me  to  try  to  unravel  it.” 

“The  mystery  is  only  in  your  imagination,  Fred.  You 
can  get  up  a  mystery  about  anything,  when  you  try.” 

“Well,  I  didn't  imagine  the  dream,  nor  the  storekeeper’s 
story.  The  missing  Albanian  is  a  fact.  My  dream  was 
simply  a  dream,  but  the  way  they  run  across  each  other 
impresses  me  that  they  have  some  connection.  I  want  to 
stop  at  the  next  farm  house  for  the  night  and  see  if  we  can 
pick  up  any  information  about  this  place.  It  must  have  a 
history,  and,  of  course,  any  one  living  in  the  neighborhood 
can  give  it  to  us.” 

They  mounted  their  wheels  and  rode  about  a  half  mile 
down  in  the  direction  they  were  traveling,  where  they 

•  •  j 

stopped  in  front  of  a  large  farm  house.  A  sturdy  old 
farmer  and  a  hired  man  were  repairing  a  wagon  under  a 
shed,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  They  stopped  and 
dismounted  and  Fred  inquired  of  the  farmer  how  far  it 
was  to  the  town  ahead  of  them. 

“About  fifteen  miles,”  he  replied. 

“Indeed,  I  didn’t  think  it  was  so  far,”  and  Fred  looked 
at  his  watch,  then  up  at  the  sun,  which  was  quite  low  down 
in  the  west. 

“You’ll  have  to  ride  pretty  fast  to  get  there  before  dark,” 
observed  the  farmer. 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I  was  thinking.  I  don’t  mind  riding 
in  the  dark,  where  I  know  the  roads,  but  it’s  rather  risky 
work  on  a  wheel,  when  you  don’t  know  them.” 

“Why  don’t  you  ride  a  horse,  then  ?” 

“Because  I  can  go  farther  in  a  day  on  a  wheel,  and 
when  I’m  not  using  the  wheel  it  isn't  running  up  expenses 
on  me  like  a  horse.” 

“That’s  so,  begosh.  A  horse  has  got  to  eat  every  day.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Terry,  “and  sometimes  he  has  the  colic,  or 
the  blind  staggers,  or  he  runs  away  and  smashes  things.” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  of  them  wheels  running  away,  too,  and 
breaking  arms  and  legs,  and  the  tires  getting  busted.” 

“Oh,  yes,  accidents  happen;  but  we  generally  have  tools 
along  to  mend  anything  that  breaks  or  gets  out  of  order, 
which  you  can’t  well  do  with  a  sick  horse.” 

“See  here,”  said  Fred,  “what’s  the  matter  with  giving  us 
accommodations  till  morning?  Ymu’ve  got  a  big  house 
here.  It  looks  as  though  you  could  take  care  of  a  fellow, 
and  we’re  willing  to  pay  you  even  hotel  rates.” 

The  farmer  looked  at  him  and  asked : 

“Whar’  be  you  from?” 

“Well,  we  left  Avon  this  morning.  We  are  both  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  academy  there.  My  home  is  in  New  York  city, 
and  my  friend  here  lives  in  Fredonia.” 

“What  are  you  doing  away  up  here  ?” 

“We  are  having  a  sort  of  a  vacation,  going  through  the 
country  on  our  wheels,  like  thousands  of  others  are  doing 
all  over  the  country,”  answered  Fred. 

“Well,  I  guess  we  can  take  care  of  you,”  and  the  farmer 
sent  his  hired  man  into  the  house  to  see  his  wife  about  it. 

He  returned  a  few  minutes  later  with  the  information 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  said  it  was  all  right.  Fred 
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and  Terry  then  leaned  their  wheels  against  the  shed,  under 
which  the  farmer  and  his  hired  man  were  working  on  the 
wag6n,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  In  a 
little  while  both  the  boys  were  rendering  assistance,  which 
enabled  them  to  finish  the  job  a  great  deal  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

“I  guess  vou  boys  don’t  do  much  work,”  the  farmer  re¬ 
marked. 

“Don’t  fool  yourself,”  said  Terry.  “We  can  do  as  much 
and  as  hard  work  as  you  can  any  day  in  the  year.  We  do 
more  work  in  riding  sixty  miles  on  a  wheel  than  you  do 
in  driving  five  hundred.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  way  boys  talk.  It’s  nothing  but  fun,  rid¬ 
ing  them  wheels.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  a  man  gets  on  the  wheel  he’s  his 
own  horse  and  he’s  got  to  do  his  own  work.  He’s  got  to 
_  guide  it  and  work  the  pedals.  In  going  up  a  hill  it  makes 
the  sweat  pour  from  him.  In  guiding  your  wagon  you 
don’t  do  a  thing  but  hold  the  reins  in  your  hand  and  lash 
the  horse  occasionally.” 

“That’s  so,”  chuckled  the  hired  man.  “I  guess  it’s 
pretty  hard  work  going  through  the  sand  or  over  a  hill  on 
one  of  them.” 

“You  bet  it  is.  If  it’s  a  pretty  steep  hill,  or  rough  road, 
we  have  to  dismount  and  push  the  wheel,  while  you  sit  in  a 
wagon,  lash  your  horses  and  swear  at  them.” 

While  they  were  talking  two  boys,  thirteen  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  sons  of  the  farmer,  came  around  from  the 

rear  of  the  dwelling  and  joined  them.  Both  of  them  stared 

at  Fred  and  Terrv  for  several  minutes  and  then  the  elder 

«/ 

one  spoke  up,  saying: 

“I  know  both  of  you.” 

“Eh?  What?”  exclaimed  the  farmer,  looking  up  from 
his  work. 

“Yes,  I  know  them,  father.  I  saw  them  in  the  great 

boat  race  at  Avon  a  year  ago.  This  one  is  Fred  Fearnot 

and  the  other  is  Terrv  Olcott.  Sarah  and  Mattie  will  know 

%/ 

them,  too.” 

“Yes,  that’s  our  name,”  laughed  Terry.  “It  was  a  big 
crowd  there  that  day,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“You  bet  it  was,”  said  the  boy,  nodding  his  head.  “It 
looked  as  though  everybody  in  the  country  was  there.” 

The  younger  boy  turned  and  ran  back  to  the  house,  evi¬ 
dently  to  tell  his  mother  and  sisters  who  the  two  travelers 
were.  The  faces  of  an  elderly  woman  and  two  young  girls 
were  seen  at  one  of  the  windows,  staring  at  the  boys.  Then 
a  little  girl  about  ten  years  old  came  running  out,  and  a 
little  later  two  other  children,  still  younger,  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“Are  these  all  your  children?”  Fred  asked  the  old 
farmer. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “and  it  isn’t  all,  either.” 

“Well,  T  don’t  winder  that  you  have  a  big  house  to  live 
in,”  and  he  shook  hands  with  the  little  children,  placed  one 
of  the  little  boys  on  his  knee  and  trotted  around  with  him 
for  a  few'  minutes,  much  to  the  child’s  delight.  The  old 
farmers  was  very  jolly  and  sociable  after  he  found  out  who 
the  two  were.  TTe  was  in  town  on  the  day  of  the  race,  but, 
of  course,  never  got  near  enough  to  recognize  any  of  the 
boys  of  either  crew.  He  had  heard  so  much,  though,  of 


young  Fearnot,  whose  famous  stroke  won  the  race  that 
day,  that  he  really  seemed  to  know  him. 

When  they  had  finished  the  job  on  the  wagon  the  hired 
man  and  the  farmer  proceeded  to  look  after  the  stock  and 
feed  the  cattle,  as  the  sun  was  then  nearly  down.  He  told 
his  eldest  son  to  show  Fred  and  Terry  to  their  room  in  the 
house  and  the  two  followed  him.  As  they  entered  the  house 
the  mother  and  two  daughters  received  them  smilingly. 

“We’ve  seen  you  two  before,”  said  the  mother.  “We  were 
at  Avon  on  the  day  of  the  boat  race.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  both  he  and  Terry  removing 
their  caps  and  bowing  politely  to  all  three.  “Your  son 
recognized  us  as  soon  as  he  saw  us,  and  really  we  feel  as 
though  we  were  among  friends.  We  are  on  a  trip  through 
the  country  on  our  wheels,  and,  noticing  what  a  large  house 
you  were  living  in  here,  we  were  tempted  to  ask  for  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  night.  We  would  rather  stop  on  a  farm 
than  a  hotel,  as  people  who  live  in  cities  naturally  enjoy 
the  change.”  Then,  looking  at  the  eldest  daughter,  a  fine- 
looking,  buxom  girl  of  nineteen,  he  remarked: 

“You  must  have  been  on  the  grand  stand  that  day,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  saw  you  there.” 

“Yes,  Mattie  and  I  both  were  there  on  the  grand  stand, 
not  very  far  from  where  the  high  school  girls  sat.” 

“Ah !  I  was  sure  of  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  you.  There  was 
great  excitement  on  the  grand  stand.” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed.  “All  the  girls  up  there  screamed 
and  cheered  as  loud  as  the  boys  did.” 

After  exchanging  a  few  more  reminiscences  they  were 
shown  into  a  large  room,  where  they  proceeded  to  wash  off 
the  dust  of  travel  and  get  ready  for  an  early  evening  meal. 
They  noticed  that  the  two  girls  had  dressed  up,  after  hear¬ 
ing  who  they  were,  and  Terry  remarked  to  Fred  that  they 
would  have  to  entertain  them  during  the  evening. 

“Oh,  of  course;  if  we  don’t  make  ourselves  agreeable  we 
won’t  enjoy  the  evening  nor  find  out  anything  about  that 
vacant  house  back  up  the  road  there.” 

“So  you’re  still  thinking  about  that,  are  you  ?” 

“Yres,  I  can’t  help  thinking  about  it,  and  I’m  going  to 
find  out  the  history  of  the  place  if  it  keeps  me  here  a  week.” 

A  half  hour  later  they  were  summoned  to  supper  in  a 
large  room,  which  was  dining  room  and  kitchen  combined. 
Everything  was  neat  and  cozy  and  the  table  was  amply  pro¬ 
vided  with  substantials.  Milk,  tea  and  coffee  were  offered 
them;  butter,  eggs,  pork  and  pies — a  solid  farm  house  fare. 
There  were  nine  children  in  the  family,  grouped  around 
the  table,  and  the  two  boys  highly  entertained  them  with 
their  jokes  and  stories.  Fred  told  the  story  of  the  four 
tramps  they  met  at  the  little  stone  bridge  over  the  creek, 
several  miles  back  up  the  road. 

“Yes,”  said  the  farmer,  “they  came  by  here  and  stopped 

for  a  while,  but  they  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  the  dogs  and 

so  they  went  on.  We  make  it  a  rule  w*ver  to  give  a  tramp 

anything,  no  matter  what  sort  of  a  storv  he  tells.  They're 

•  .  » 

all  thieves,  who  would  rather  lie  down  and  starve  to  death 
than  chop  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  wood  for  a  square  meal." 

^  ou  ve  got  them  down  fine,"  laughed  Terrv.  “I've  never 
found  a  tramp  yet  with  a  single  redeeming  trait.  I  should 
think  that  in  the  summer  time  you  would  be  very  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  them.” 
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“They  don't  bother  us  much,"  said  the  farmer,  whose 
name  was  Thomson,  “because  we  keep  guns  and  dogs  ready 
for  them,  and  they  pass  on  to  bother  my  neighbors.  They 
used  to  stop  in  an  old  vacant  house  in  the  road,  about  a 
half  mile  above  here,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  pigs  and 
chickens  disappeared  from  the  farms  for  miles  around ;  but 
they  don't  stop  there  any  more  now,  for  they  say  the  house 
is  haunted.  They  tell  me  that  tramps  put  marks  on  every 
place,  so  that  other  tramps  may  see  them  as  they  go  along. 
I've  found  strange  marks  on  my  gate  posts  many  a  time 
and  I  guess  they've  put  some  on  that  old  house/’ 

“Is  it  the  little  house,  with  a  small  porch  in  front  of  it  ?” 
Fred  asked.  “I  noticed  it  as  we  came  by.  It  looks  as 
though  nobody  had  lived  in  it  for  quite  a  while.” 

“Yes :  it's  been  vacant  for  some  time.” 

“Well,  is  it  really  haunted?” 

“I  don't  know,”  and  the  farmer  shook^his  head.  “I  never 
took  the  trouble  to  find  out.  I  hope  it  is,  though,  as  the 
tramps  were  very  troublesome  when  they  camped  in  it.  A 
man  came  along  here  on  horseback  about  three  weeks  ago 
inquiring  if  we  had  seen  two  weeks  before  that  a  well- 
dressed,  middle-aged  man  drive  by  in  a  buggy.  None  of 
us  recollected  having  seen  the  buggy  and  so  told  him.  He 
stopped  over  night  with  us  and  said  that  he  was  a  detective 
from  New  York  city,  employed  to  find  out  what  had  become 
of  a  man  from  Albany  who  drove  out  from  Avon  this  way 
in  a  buggy.  During  the  evening  some  of  the  children  told 
him  about  that  little  house  back  there  and  the  next  morning 
he  went  over  and  spent  two  or  three  hours  looking  around. 
He  fastened  a  hook  to  a  long  line  and  let  it  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  to  see  what  he  could  fetch  up  from  it, 
but  he  couldn’t  find  anything  but  sticks  and  trash,  an  old 
bucket  and  a  rusted  tin  coffee  pot.  We  told  him  that  the 
house  was  thought  to  be  haunted,  but  he  merely  laughed  at 
it,  saying  there  were  no  such  things  as  ghosts  or  hobgob¬ 
lins  ;  that  people  merely  imagined  them.” 

•  “I  guess  he  was  right  about  that,”  remarked  Fred.  “Who 
owns  that  old  house  back  there  ?” 

“The  land  belongs  to  a  man  who  lived  in  T*oy,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  None  of  it  is  cleared  and  his  line  runs  down  to  the 
road,  fronting  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.” 

Fred  thought  it  best  not  to  show  too  much  interest  in 
the  subject ;  so  they  began  talking  with  the  two  girls  about 
the  great  boat  race  and  the  tournament  at  Avon.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  and  sat  at  the  table  long 
after  they  had  finished  the  meal.  Then  the  two  girls  as¬ 
sisted  their  mother  in  clearing  away  the  dishes,  after  which 
they  appeared  in  the  sitting  room,  where  there  was  an  old- 
fashioned  organ,  on  which  Fred  and  Terry  played  till  the 
girls  rejoined  them.  Then,  when  they  sang,  the  old  folks 
and  all  the  children  gathered  about  them  to  listen.  Sarah, 
the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  was  a  very  bright,  vivacious 
girl,  who  did  her  utmost  to  entertain  the  two  visitors.  In 
fact,  Terry  insisted,  when  they  retired,  that  she  was  making 
a  desperate  attempt  all  the  evening  to  mash  Fred. 

They  retired  at  a  reasonable  hour  and  rose  very  early  the 
next  morning,  because  it  was  the  custom  among  the  farmers 
to  breakfast  at  sunrise.  At  the  breakfast  table  Fred  stated 
that  he  wanted  to  investigate  that  old  house  and  find  out  if 
really  it  was  haunted. 


“I  suppose  we  can  stay  here  a  day  or  two  longer,  if  we 
wish,  can’t  we?”  he  asked  of  Mrs.  Thomson. 

“Of  course,”  she  replied;  “all  summer  if  you  wish. 
There’s  an  old  pond  about  a  half  mile  back  of  the  farm 
here,  where  you  can  have  the  best  fishing  to  be  found  in  the 
county,  and  Tommy  would  be  glad  to  show  you  over  there 
and  enjoy  the  fishing  with  you.” 

“Well,  that’s  an  inducement,”  said  Terry.  “I’m  very 
fond  of  fishing,  but  I  haven’t  any  tackle  with  me.” 

“I’ve  got  plenty  of  hooks  and  lines,”  spoke  up  Tommy, 
the  fifteen-year-old  boy. 

“Well,  suppose  you  and  I  go  fishing,  while  Fred  goes 
ghost  hunting,”  suggested  Terry. 

“Say,  let  me  go,  too  ?”  asked  one  of  the  younger  boys. 

“Of  course,”  said  Terry.  “We’ll  go  and  dig  the  bait  and 
we’ll  catch  ten  fish  to  where  Fred  gets  one  ghost,”  and  as 
soon  as  they  left  the  table  he  and  the  small  boy  went  out  to 
dig  bait. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

feed's  mystery  deepens  and  he  is  greatly  puzzled. 

Terry  went  off  fishing  with  the  two  Thomson  boys,  while 
Fred  remained  at  the  house,  determined  to  continue  his  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  mystery  that  surrounded  the  old  cottage 
by  the  roadside  above  the  Thomson  farm.  Fred  was  a  bit 
disgusted  at  Terry’s  indifference  about  the  mystery  that 
interested  him  so  much,  and  he  told  him  so. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Terry,  “I  don’t  care  to  bother  myself 
about  such  a  racket  as  that.  If  you  should  dream  that  you 
saw  blood  on  the  moon  hanged  if  I  don’t  think  you’d  go 
crazy  trying  to  find  out  whose  blood  it  was.  Well,  I  don’t 
care  a  cent  if  the  moon  drips  blood  every  night  in  the  year. 
It’s  no  concern  of  mine  and  the  man  in  the  moon  is  no 
acquaintance  or  kin  of  the  Olcotts,  so  why  should  I  bother 
myself  about  him.” 

“Go  on  with  your  fishing,”  said  Fred,  very  much  dis¬ 
gusted. 

“All  right,  I’ll  have  more  to  show  for  it  when  I  come 
back  than  you  will,”  and  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  bait 
enough  he  set  out  with  the  boys  for  the  pond. 

Fred,  after  talking  awhile  with  Mrs.  Thomson  and  her 
three  daughters,  started  off  up  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
the  old  vacant  cottage.  He  soon  reached  it  and  proceeded 
to  investigate  every  nook  and  corner,  but  failed  to  find  any¬ 
thing  that  he  had  not  already  seen. 

“It’s  the  first  time  in  my  life,”  he  muttered  to  himself, 
as  he  wandered  about  through  the  rooms,  “that  a  dream 
bothered  me.  I  never  took  any  stock  in  such  things,  but, 
running  across  this  house  on  the  very  day  after  dreaming 
of  seeing  two  men  entering  at  night,  bearing  a  heavy  bundle 
between  them,  puzzles  me  more  than  anything  I  was  ever 
up  against.  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  recollect  whether  the 
bundle  they  were  bearing  between  them  could  possibly  have 
been  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  I  can’t  recollect  just  exactly 
what  its  shape  was.  It  was  on  a  moonlight  night  and,  of 
course,  I  couldn’t  sec  very  distinctly,  but  I  sat  out  there  by 
the  roadside  an  hour  or  more,  without  hearing  a  single 


Bound  from  the  house  here.  If  they  had  driven  any  nails 
or  made  any  noise,  l  would  have  heard  it.  Of  course  the 
dream  was  night  before  last  and  that  Albanian  passed  this 
way  over  a  month  ago.  If  what  L  saw  were  mere  shadows, 
of  course,  they  made  no  noise;  but  if  the  dream  was  to  in¬ 
terpret  really  what  happened  in  real  life,  certainly  sounds 
would  have  accompanied  the  vision.  It’s  nonsense  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  dead  body  was  left  in  here,  because  decomposi¬ 
tion  would  have  betrayed  if.  Mr.  Thompson  says  the  de¬ 
tective  raked  the  bottom  of  the  well  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
of  a  line  and  found  no  clues.  I  am  not  looking  for  clues. 
The  truth  is,  I  don't  know  what  I’m  looking  for.  It’s  an 
impenetrable  mystery  and  I  guess  Terry  is  right  in  laugh¬ 
ing  at  me  for  being  so  much  concerned  about  it.” 

Going  outside  of  the  cottage  he  strolled  through  the 
other  old  building,  the  rotten  timbers  of  which  threatened 
to  come  down  upon  him,  and  he  moved  about  through  two 
of  thp  rooms. 

He  spent  a  couple  of  hours  prowling  about  the  premises 
and  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  Thomson 
farm,  there  to  await  Terry's  arrival  from  his  fishing  expe¬ 
dition  and  then  mount  his  wheel  and  continue  his  journey. 
He  sat  down  on  the  steps  and  gave  way  to  a  train  of  thought 
which  sent  him  into  a  wild  speculation  over  the  dream  and 
the  incidents  that  had  followed  it.  How  long  he  had  been 
there  he  didn’t  know,  for  he  took  no  thought  of  the  flight 
of  time.  Suddenly  he  heard  footsteps  in  the  rear  of  the 
little  house  and  instantly  he  was  on  the  alert.  A  minute  or 
so  later  two  men  came  around  from  the  rear  and  came  to  a 
full  stop  at  the  corner  to  gaze  at  him.  They,  seemed  to  be 
astonished  at  finding  him  there.  Their  clothes  were  rather 
seedy,  but  by  no  means  ragged.  Hence  he  did  not  size  them 
up  as  tramps,  but  the  thought  instantly  flashed  through 
his  mind  that  they  didn’t  belong  to  the  neighborhood. 
Each  carried  a  stick  in  his  htmd  which  might  be  used 
equally  as  well  as  a  club  as  for  a  walking  cane. 

“Hello!”  one  of  them  greeted  him,  and  he  responded 
similarly. 

“You’re  a  wheelman,”  the  other  remarked,  half  interro¬ 
gatively,  seeing  he  had  on  a  bicycle  suit. 

“Y es,”  he  replied ;  “I'm  out  on  a  wheel.  Are  you  afoot  ?” 

“Yes,”  and  the  two  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  piazza, 
next  to  the  corner  of  the  house,  some  six  or  eight  feet  away 
from  him. 

Fred  wondered  how  it  was  that  they  didn’t  come  up  by 
way  of  the  road  instead  of  approaching  the  cottage  through 
the  woods  at  the  rear,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  await  developments.  The  men  wore  beards, 
not  very  long,  and  their  slouch  hats  were  drawn  down  pretty 
well  on  their  eyebrows.  They  cast  furtive  glances  in  his 
direction  and  their  manner  plainly  told  that  they  were  not 
inclined  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 

“Where’s  your  wheel  ?”  one  of  them  asked. 

Down  the  road  at  a  farm  house.  I  staved  all  night 
there  and  strolled  hack  up  this  way  just  for  a  little  walk. 
Do  you  live  in  the  neighborhood  here?” 

“No;  we  are  going  through  to  Vincent.  We  saw  a  well 
back  there  and  thought  maybe  we  could  get  a  drink,  but 
there’s  no  windlass  or  bucket  there.” 

“No,  the  place  has  been  vacant  for  a  long  time,  T  guess. 


You  can  get  good  water,  though,  down  at  the  house,  lew 
than  half  a  mile  farther  on,  and  a  good  breakfast,  too,  if 
you  have  any  money  to  pay  for  it.” 

“We’ve  had  breakfast  this  morning,”  said  the  spoke.-.man 
of  the  two.  f  • 

'“Well,  you’re  lucky.  Are  you  going  to  walk  through  to 
the  next  town  to-day?” 

“I  don’t  know.  How  far  is  it  ?” 

“About  fifteen  miles,  I  believe.” 

“Well,  we  could  walk  that  distance  before  night,”  ob¬ 
served  the  other,  “provided  it  doesn’t  rain.” 

“I  hardly  think  it  will  rain  to-day,”  remarked  Fred. 

Then  the  other  two  lapsed  into  silence  and  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  or  so  not  a  word  passed.  Fred  could  plainly  see  that 
they  were  annoyed  at  his  presence,  and,  while  not  dreaming 
that  they  had  any  connection  with  the  mystery  about 
which  he  was  so  much  concerned,  he  resolved  to  stay  there 
as  long  as  they  did,  ,for  he  was  puzzled  to  know  why  they 
should  wish  to  get  rid  of  him.  A  few  words  were  spoken 
now  and  then  until  nearly  an  hour  had  passed,  and  then  a 
farm  wagon  was  heard  coming  along  the  road.  The  two 
men  seemed  to  become  suddenly  very  uneasy  and  a  moment* 
or  two  later  sprang  up  and  disappeared  behind  the  house. 
Fred  retained  his  seat  until  the  wagon  passed,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  man  and  two  women.  Then  he  waited  some  ten 

* 

or  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  men  not  showing  up  again,  he 
walked  around  behind  the  house  to  look  for  them.  They 
were  not  there. 

“I  guess  they  made  for  the  woods,”  he  muttered,  “and 
that  has  a  suspicious  look  about  it,  to  say  the  least.  It 
might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  place.” 

Turning  around  he  strolled  back  to  the  front  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  stepped  out  into  the  road  and  started  back  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Thomson’s  place,  but  when  he  had  gone  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  he  went  into  the  bushes  on  the  right- 
hand  side  and  made  his  way  back  until  he  arrived  opposite 
the  cottage.  There,  concealed  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  wait  and  watch. 

From  where  he  was  concealed  he  had  quite  a  view  of  the 
woods  back  of  the  well,  where  he  was  satisfied  the  two  stran¬ 
gers  had  gone.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  hours  before  they 
showed  up  again,  but  it  was  a  little  over  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  from  the  time  they  disappeared  till  he  saw  them 
once  more^  Then  they  advanced  clear  out  to  the  roadside, 
in  front  of  the  cottage,  looked  up  and  down  the  road,. east 
and  west,  and,  after  a  couple  of  minutes  thus  watching, 
made  a  quick  turn,  entered  the  cottage  and  closed  the  door 
behind  them. 

“That’s  all  right”  said  Fred  to  himself;  “you  may  be 
able  to  get  out  of  the  back  door  without  my  seeing  you,  but 
you  can't  reach  the  woods  without  my  getting  on  to  you. 
If  I  see  you  carrying  anything  away  of  a  suspicions  ap¬ 
pearance,  I'll  hold  you  up  with  my  revolver  and  if  you  re¬ 
sist  I'll  slug  you  both.” 

He  stood  there  another  hour  listening  for  just  the  slight¬ 
est  sound,  but  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  could  hear 

nothing.  Two  wagons  and  a  horseman  passed  during  the 
time. 

I  hey  must  have  laid  down  for  a  nap.*  he  thought,  “but 
if  they  are  asleep  I  certainly  would  hear  their  snoring,  for 
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mno:v-nino  out  of  a  hundred  men,  tired  from  a  weary 
mr.np,  snore  in  their  sleep.'’ 

“But  he  heard  nothing  and  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
he  was  posted  there  for  the  day. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  door  open  and  the  two  men  came 
out.  looked  up  and  down  the  road  again  and  then  strolled 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  Thomson  farm  house.  Fsed 
followed  them,  keeping  well  out  of  view,  in  the  bushes, 
until  he  watched  his  opportunity  to  get  out  into  the  road, 
when  they  were  pretty  near  to  the  farm  house.  He  saw 
them  stop  and  talk  to  the  hired  man,  who  was  at  work  in 
the  barn  lot,  and  gradually  came  up  with  them. 

“Hello !'’  said  the  spokesman  of  the  two,  “is  this  where 
you  are  stopping?’’ 

“Yes ;  it's  where  I  stopped  last  night,  and  I’m  so  well  sat¬ 
isfied  that  I’ve  made  up  my  mind’  not  to  leave  to-day.” 

“It  must  be  a  good  place  to  stop,  then.” 

“  Yes ;  better  than  most  country  hotels.” 

“Is  there  a  chance  for  us  to  get  a  dinner  ?”  and  the  man 
looked  at  the  farm  hand,  who  nodded  his  head  and  replied : 

“Yes,  I  guess  so,  but  you'll  have  to  see  Mr.  Thomson  or 
his  wife.” 

They  soon  saw  the  farmer  and,  of  course,  he  was  ready 
to  sell  a  dinner  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  all  three  of 
them  sat  on  the  piazza  of  the  house,  waiting  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  dinner  was  ready.  The  old  farmer  talked 
with  them  and  all  he  could  get  out  of  them  was  that  they 
were  on  their  way  from  Cattaraugus  County  to  Vincent. 

“'Making  it  on  foot,  eh?”  Thomson  asked. 

“Yes ;  -when  a  man  hasn’t  a  horse  or  a  wheel  he  has  to 
depend  on  his  own  legs.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  men  learned  to  walk  before  they  knew  how 
to  ride,”  remarked  the  farmer. 

In  a  little  while  dinner  was  announced  and  they  went  in, 
where  a  substantial  meal  awraited  them.  The  two  strangers 
ate  as  though  they  were  very  hungry  and  Fred  calculated 
that  there  was  no  profit  for  Mrs.  Thomson  in  the  fifty  cents 
they  paid  her  for  their  two  meals. 

Terry  and  the  boys  had  not  returned  from  the  pond,  so 
Fred  had  the  two  girls  to  himself,  both  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  very  eager  to  talk  with  him. 

After  paying  for  their  meal  and  leaving  the  house,  Fred 
noticed  the  two  strangers  returning  in  the  direction  of  the 
old  vacant  cottage,  and  again  an  irresistible  desire  to  keep 
an  eye  on  their  movement  took  possession  of  him.  Much  to 
his  relief  the  two  girls  were  busy  just  then  helping  their 
mother  clear  away  the  dishes  in  the  dining  room,  so  he 
again  started  off  up  the  road,  but  before  they  reached  the 
cottage  the  two  men  knew  he  was  following  them.  They 
sat  down  by  the  roadside,  near  the  cottage,  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up. 

“Which  way  are  you  going?”  one  of  them  asked  him,  in 
a  rather  surly  tone  of  voice. 

“I’m  just  taking  a  stroll.” 

“Well,  you  seem  to  be  following  us.” 

“Well,  it  might  look  that  way,  because  we  happen  to  be 
going  in  the  same  direction,  with  you  two  ahead  of  me,  but 
I’ve  no  cause  to  follow  you.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then.  We  came  up  here  to  rest  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees.” 


“Well,  have  you  any  objection  to  my  doing  the  same 
thing?”  *  v 

“No.  We  simply  thought  you  were  following  us  up  from 
the  house.” 

“Well,  I  did  follow  you,  but  I  strolled  up  this  way  this 
morning  before  I  met  you  two.  It’s  a  very  quiet  place 
here.” 

Just  then  a  couple  of  farmers  came  by  on  a  wagon  and 
saw  the  three  there  by  the  roadside,  near  the  cottage.  They 
eyed  them  rather  suspiciously,  because  the  two  men  had  a 
slight  appearance  of  the  genus  hobo,  while  Fred,  in  his 
natty  bicycle  suit,  was  readily  recognized  as  a  youth  who 
was  probably  going  through  the  country  on  Iris  wheel. 

Fred  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  another  tree,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  road,  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
settled  down  as  if  to  spend  the  afternoon  there,  resting  and 
reading.  When  the  two  strangers  saw  that  they  rose  to 
their  feet,  went  over  to  the  cottage,  where  one  sat  down  on 
the  steps  and  the  other  went  inside.  A  half  hour  later  the 
man  inside  came  out  and  the  other  went  in. 

“Oh,  ho,”  thought  Fred,  “you  are  keeping  a  watch  on 
me,  are  you?  Maybe  you  don’t  think  I’m  keeping  an  eye 
on  you.  Ma}d)e  you’re  the  same  two  men  I  saw  in  my 
dream.  I  can’t  swear  to  it,  but  you  seem  to  be  familiar 
with  the  place.  At  any  rate,  I’ll  know  either  of  you  again, 
unless  you  are  now  in  a  disguise  which  I  can’t  penetrate, 
and  I  don’t  think  you  are.  You’d  probably  like  to  have  me 
go  away  from  here,  but  I’m  very  well  satisfied  where  I  am.” 

After  a  little  while  the  man  inside  came  out  and  the  two 

r 

walked  off  down  the  road  together,  as  if  on  their  way  to 
Avon,  more  than  thirty  miles  away.  Fred  kept  his  eye  on 
them  and  just  before  they  disappeared  in  a  bend  of  the 
road,  he  saw  them  both  look  back,  as  if  to  see  whether  or 
not  he  was  still  there.  He  pretended  to  be  reading  the  pa¬ 
per  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  all  the  time  was  watching 
them. 

“You  think  you  are  fooling  me,”  he  muttered  to  himself. 
“You  want  me  to  believe  you  are  going  away  for  good,  but 
I  don’t  believe  it.  You  are  probably  trying  to  disarm  my 
suspicion.  If  there’s  anything  concealed  in  that  house  you 
wouldn’t  try  to  take  it  away  till  night  anyhow,  for  fear 
that  somebody  would  come  by  and  catch  you  at  it.  I 
guess  I’ll  go  down  to  the  house,  open  my  knapsack  and  put 
on  a  business  suit  and  chat  with  the  girls,  if  the  old  lady 
hasn’t  got  them  at  work.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  strolled  down  to  the  farm  house  just 
in  time  to  see  Terry  and  the  two  boys  return  with  a  big 
string  of  fish. 

“Fred,  old  man,”  said  Terry,  “you  missed  it.  That  pond 
is  full  of  fish  and  they  bite  like  mosquitoes  on  a  muggy 
dav.” 

“Well,  you  must  have  had  fine  luck,”  said  Fred.  “You 
got  enough  to  feed  us  all  two  square  meals.” 

“Yes,  I  wouldn’t  mind  stopping  here  for  a  week,  just  to 
enjoy  that  fishing.  I  see  you’ve  changed  your  clothes. 
Why’s  that  ?”  v 

“Nothing,  only  I  felt  like  making  a  change.” 

“Well,  I  believe  I  will,  too,”  and  he  left  Fred  with  the 
two  boys  out  on  the  back  porch  and  went  up  to  his  room. 
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Tho  two  girls  soon  joined  Fred  in  admiring  the  fish, 
many  of  which  wer^still  alive. 

“Don't  you  enjoy  fishing,  Mr.  Fearnot?”  Sarah,  the 
elder  of  the  two  girls,  asked. 

“Yes,  very  much,  and  it’s  possible  I  may  go  down  there 
to-morrow  and  try  my  luck. 

“They  are  biting  fine  now,”  said  the  younger  of  the  two 
boys.  “We  could  have  caught  a  great  many  more,  but  we 
knew  we  had  enough.” 

The  mother  soon  came  out  and  set  the  boys  to  work  clean¬ 
ing  the  fish,  while  Mattie,  the  younger  of  the  two  sisters, 
went  into  the  dining  room  and  set  out  Terry’s  dinner, 
which  had  been  saved  for  him.  The  latter  soon  came  down, 
and,  being  ravenously  hungry,  did  ample  justice  to  the 
good  things  before  him,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a 
running  fire  of  conversation  with  the  young  girl.  Fred 
and  the  other  sister  finally  joined  him  and  began  comment¬ 
ing  on  his  appetite. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry,  “I’ve  got  an  appetite,  and 
I’ve  very  little  respect  for  any  one  who  hasn’t.  It’s  a 
mighty  good  thing  to  have*  when  there’s  anything  t$>  eat 
around.  There’s  no  danger  of  one  starving  about  here,  for 
there’s  not  only  plenty  to  eat,  but  it’s  just  appetizing  to 
look  at  these  two  young  ladies.”  v 

“Oh,  come  now,”  laughed  Fred.  “Don’t  go  to  being 
spooney  on  short  acquaintance,  for  that  doesn’t  go  with 
sensible  girls,  you  know.” 

“Yes  it  does.  I  believe  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  I’ll 
wager  that  they  do,  too.  I’m  thinking  about  hiring  out  to 
Mr.  Thomson,  just  to  have  an  excuse  to  stay  around  here 
the  rest  of  the  season.” 

“You’d  make  a  dead  failure  of  it,  old  man.  You  never 
held  the  plow  handles  in  your  life,  and  you’d  actually  be  in 
the  way  on  a  farm.” 

“Oh,  the  plowing  season  is  over  now,”  said  Mattie,  with 
an  innocence  that  caused  Fred  to  chuckle,  pat  Terry  on  the 
head  and  say : 

“There,  old  fellow,  that’s  a  hint  that  you  can  stay. 
Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  you’ve  mashed  her.” 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Mattie,  blushing  and  looking  con¬ 
fused.  “I  don’t  mean  that.” 

“What !”  exclaimed  Fred,  “do  you  mean  to  say  that  we 
can’t  stay  here  if  we  want  to.” 

“No;  of  course  not.  Yrou  can  stay  just  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  we’ll  only  be  too  glad  to  have  you  do  so.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry;  “I'll  agree  to  furnish  all  the 
fish  that  the  crowd  of  us  can  eat  and  pay  board  besides.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  TERRY  SHOWED  HIS  COURAGE. 

When  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  without  being 
overheard  by  any  one  else,  Fred  explained  to  Terry  how  he 
had  passed  the  time  away  in  his  absence  and  how  he  had 
watched  the  two  strangers  who  had  suddenly  appeared  at 
the  old  vacant  house  up  the  road. 

“I’m  satisfied,”  he  added,  “that  they  came  from  some¬ 


where  expressly  to  visit  that  house.  They  came  through 
the  woods,  when  they  first  appeared,  and  seemed  to  be 
greatly  annoyed  at  finding  me  there.  They  were  afoot,  yet 
didn’t  look  like  tramps.  They  came  here  to  dinner  and 
told  Mr.  Thomson  they  were  on  their  way  to  Vincent,  but 
when  they  left  the  old  house  they  went  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  which  shows  that  there  was  little  truth  in  their 
story.” 

“Well,  what’s  all  that  to  you,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  me,  but  it’s  a  mystery  that 
I’m  not  satisfied  to  leave  unsolved.”  # 

“Are  you  going  to  still  work  at  it  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes.  I  hold  myself  somewhat  connected  with  it,  by 
reason  of  that  dream,  and  I’ve  an  irresistible  desire  to 
make  a  practical  step  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  anything 
in  dreams  out  of  the  ordinary.  I’ve  often  heard  that  dreams 
have  led  to  certain  results,  but  never  put  much  faith  in  it. 
That  dream  of  mine  has  developed  a  mystery,  which,  if  I 
neglected  to  investigate,  I  would  probably  regret  all  the 
rest  of  my  life.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  puzzle  to  me,  Fred.  I’ve  heard  of  dreams 
worrying  old  women,  the  majority  of  whom  believe  in  such 
things,  but  for  a  level-headed  chap  like  you  to  be  worrying 
over  one  strikes  me  as  being  extremely  funny.” 

“Well,  it  does  me,  too,  for  even  now  I  don't  take  any 
stock  in  dreams,  but  it’s  the  coincidence  that  followed  it 
that  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind.  That  store¬ 
keeper’s  story  of  the  missing  Albanian,  coupled  with  my 
running  up  against  the  very  house  that  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
moves  me  to  follow  it  up  and  see  where  it  will  end.” 

“Why  don’t  you  speak  to  Mr.  Thomson  about  it?”  sug¬ 
gested  Terry. 

“Oh,  no ;  that  won’t  do.  The  women  will  ’get  hold  of  it 
and  they’ll  all  become  excited,  tell  their  neighbors  about  it 
and  get  the  whole  thing  mixed  up.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  then  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  think  those  fellows  mean  to  come 
back  under  cover  of  darkness  and  I  want  to  watch  them  and 
see  what  they  do.” 

“Well,  look  here,  Fred,  we  are  practically  strangers  way 
out  here  in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  Thomsons 
know  that  we  are  students  at  the  Avon  Academy  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  winning  crew  in  the  great  boat  race,  but  as  sure 
as  you  live,  if  we  go  prowling  around  at  night,  out  in  the 
country  here,  we  will  be  suspected  and  trouble  will  follow, 
unless  you  take  Mr.  Thomson  into  your  confidence  and  tell 
him  the  whole  story.” 

“No,  I  won't  tell  any  one  else  about  it  until  I  first  find 
out  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or  not.  It  may  not  be  a 
mystery  to  any  one  but  me,  but  to  me  it  appears  a  great 
one.  It  is  true  the  disappearance  of  the  Albanian  is 
wrapped  in  mystery,  which  detectives  are  trying  to  unravel. 
I  m  not  trying  to  play  detective  at  all.  I  don't  know  wheth¬ 
er  my  mystery  has  anything  to  do  with  the  other  one  or 
not.  I  know  that  dreams  have  puzzled  mankind  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  An  old  king  of  Egypt  was  once  troubled 
with  dreams  until  he  had  to  call  in  a  Jew  bv  the  name  of 
Joseph  to  interpret  them  for  him.  There  were  a  whole  lot 
j  of  oh]  follows,  in  ancient  times,  whose  dreams  worried 
j  them  because  they  believed  they  foretold  coming  events.  I 
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once  d  warned  of  falling  off  of  a  dock  in  New  York  city, 
and  a  week  later  1  was  crowded  off  one  and  would  have 
drowned  if  a  longshoreman  hadn't  plunged  in  and  rescued 
me  1  was  a  little  chap,  only  thirteen  years  old.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  next  morning  telling  mother  about  the  dream,  and 
she  remarked  it  was  a  warning  for  me  to  keep  away  from 
the  piers.  When  1  was  taken  home  she  reminded  me  of 
the  dream,  but  I  laughed  and  said  1  didn’t  fall  off, 
that  1  was  pushed  off.  The  question  has  been  asked  mil¬ 
lions  of  times  as  to  what  caused  dreams,  and  it  has  never 
been  answered  satisfactorily.  One  sees  things  in  his 
dreams  as  clearly  and  naturally  as  though  wide  awake.  Men 
have  closed  their  eyes  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  and  ten 
minutes  later  they  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth, 
seeing  and  acting  just  as  though  they  were  there  in  person 
and  wide  awake.” 

"That’s  so,”  said  Terry.  "Two  or  three  times  I  have 
dreamed  of  being  in  certain  places  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
in  the  very  spot  that  you  and  I  visited  in  our  trip  around 
the  world ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  I  guess 
you  will  find  that  this  one  of  yours  has  no  more  significance 
in  it  than  any  of  mine  have.” 

"Well,  at  any  rate  I  was  not  dreaming  this  morning 
when  those  two  men  appeared  at  the  old  vacant  house,  and 
their  actions  were  so  strange  and  mysterious  that  we’ll 
drop  the  dream  and  investigate  them.  We’ve  nothing  else 
to  do  and  may  as  well  spend  a  little  time  at  that  as  not.” 

After  a  little  further  talk  the  two  strolled  down  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  vacant  house,  which  they  reached 
after  a  while  and  again  went  through  it,  examining  every 
nook  and  corner,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  clue  to  the 
mystery,  and  why  the  two  men  had  passed  in  and  out  of  it 
so  cautiously  several  times.  They  were  searching  for  a  se¬ 
cret  door,  but  it  was  plain  to  them  that  the  house  had  been 
built  either  by  a  farmer  or  country  carpenter,  for  nowhere 
was  it  ceiled,  nor  was  it  possible  for  a  secret  door  to  be  in 
existence  in  such  a  structure.  They  spent  nearly  an  hour 
investigating,  when  they  heard  voices  outside  and  the 
tramp  of  several  men.  They  went  out  on  the  little  porch 
and  were  astonished  at  seeing  eight  men,  armed  with  sticks 
and  clubs,  approaching  the  house. 

"By  George !  there’s  the  two  strangers,”  exclaimed  Fred, 
"and  the  rest  are  farmers  and  their  hired  men.” 

Just  as  he  had  finished  saying  that  one  of  the  strangers 
sang  out : 

"There  he  is,  and  he  has  another  one  with  him.  The 
one  next  the  door  there  is  the  fellow  who  robbed  us,”  and 
with  that  he  hurled  a  stone  straight  at  Fred,  who  dodged 
it  and  it  landed  against  the  side  of  the  house  with  a  tre- 
'  mendous  force. 

"Catch  him !  Kill  him !”  cried  several  of  the  party,  as 
they  made  a  rush  towards  the  little  porch.  Several  stones 
were  thrown,  which  kept  Terry  and  Fred  busily  dodging. 

"Hello!  Hello!  what  do  you  mean?”  cried  Terry. 

"We’ll  show  you  what  we  mean,”  sang  out  one  of  the 

crowd. 

Ju-t  then  Terry  saw  Fred  reel  and  stagger  backward, 
falling  against  the  door,  which  flew  open  before  his  weight. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  drew  his  revolver,  pulled  the  door  to 


and  confronted  the  crowd,  dealing  one  of  the  men  a  blow 
full  in  the  face,  as  he  started  to  ascend  the  steps. 

"Back  !  Back  !”  he  yelled,  "or  by  all  that’s  holy  I’ll  blow 
holes  through  you !” 

The  man  whom  he  struck  in  the  face  lost  his  balance  and 
fell,  rolling  down  under  the  feet  of  his  companion.  The 
next  moment  one  of  them  aimed  a  blow  at  Terry’s  head 
with  a  club,  which  he  dodged  and  returned,  striking  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  head  with  his  revolver  that  caused  him 
to  drop  like  a  log.  The  next  moment  he  fired  at  another* 
the  bullet  grazing  his  head  and  stunning  him.  He,  too* 
fell,  leaving  five  of  his  assailants  still  fiercely  striking  at 
him  with  their  clubs. 

"The  next  shot  will  kill !”  cried  Terry,  as  he  aimed  full 
at  the  breast  of  one  of  the  men. 

The  man  jumped  out  of  the  way  and  the  others  recoiled, 
awed  by  Terry’s  fierce  exclamation  and  his  undaunted  de¬ 
meanor. 

"At  him,  men !”  cried  a  sturdy  old  farmer.  "There  are 
enough  of  us  here  to  overpower  him,  and  if  he  shoots  we’ll 
kill  him.” 

"Try  it  on!”  hissed  Terry.  "I’ve  five  more  bullets  left 
and  not  one  will  be  thrown  away.  What  does  this  attack 
mean,  anyway?” 

"You’re  a  highway  robber,”  sang  out  one  of  the  party. 

"You’re  a  highway  liar,”  retorted  Terry.  "We  are  re¬ 
spectable  citizens  and  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  family  can 
vouch  for  us.  Whom  have  we  robbed  ?” 

"That  other  fellow  in  there  robbed  me  of  my  watch  and 
money,”  said  one  of  the  strangers;  "but  I  never  saw  you 
before.” 

"When  did  that  robbery  take  place  ?”  Terry  asked. 

"This  morning,  right  here  in  front  of  this  house.” 

"Say,  are  you  one  of  the  two  men  who  were  here*  this 
morning  and  took  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomson’s  ?”  Terry  asked. 

"Yes ;  and  soon  after  dinner  he  followed  us  up  here,  drew 
his  revolver,  held  us  up  and  forced  us  to  give  up  our 
watches  and  money.  He  had  on  a  bicycle  suit  then,  and  he 
changed  his  clothes  so  he  couldn’t  be  identified,  but  I  know 
him.”  * 

"That  settles  it,”  said  one  of  the  hired  men;  ‘flet’s  rush 
on  them  and  take  them  both.” 

"Try  it  on,”  said  Terry.  "I  take  it  that  the  rest  of 
you  are  neighbors  of  Mr.  Thomson,  and  before  you  believe 
the  story  of  entire  strangers  you’d  better  see  him  and  find 
out  who  we  are.” 

"I  guess  we  had,  men,”  said  one  of  the  others. 

"No,  no,”  sang  out  one  of  the  two  strangers,  "that  will 
give  them  a  chance  to  get  away.  Let’s  capture  them  first 
and  see  Thomson  afterward.”  And  with  that  he  drew  back 
to  hurl  a  big  stone  at  Terry. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  latter  fired,  sending  a  bullet  through 
his  right  shoulder,  causing  him  to  groan  and  drop  the 
stone. 

"Come  ahead,  the  whole  gang  of  you  !”  Terry  hissed. 
"I’ll  defend  my  friend  and  myself  as  long  as  I  have  a 
bullet)” 

The  shot  overawed  the  crowd.  The  men  hesitated,  and, 
in  fact,  drew  back  a  few  paces. 

"Say,”  said  one  of  the  assailants,  "let’s  send  for  Thom- 
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eon  and  we  can  watch  here  to  keep  them  from  getting 
away.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry,'  “go  ahead.  I  won  t  tire  un¬ 
less  you  attack  me.” 

“I’ll  go  after  Thomson,”  said  one  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  party,  and  he  started  off  down  the  road  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Thomson’s  house. 

As  he  started  off  the  wounded  stranger  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  near  the  roadside,  groaning  at  a  great  rate.  His 
companion  went  to  him,  and,  after  a  few  whispered  words, 
started  toward  the  woods,  behind  the  house. 

“Hold  on  there,”  cried  Terry,  “you’ve  got  to  stay  and  see 
this  thing  through.” 

Instead  of  stopping  the  man  started  on  a  run.  Terry 
fired  at  him,  aiming  deliberately,  and  he  fell,  shot  through 
the  leg. 

“That’s  murder!”  roared  one  of  the  hired  men.  “He 
ought  to  be  lynched !” 

“No;  he’s  trying  to  get  away,”  explained  Terry.  “He 
claims  that  my  friend  robbed  him.  He’s  not  killed.  I  shot 
him  in  the  leg,  just  to  stop  him.  We  two  boys  are  grad¬ 
uates  of  Avon  Academy  and  our  families  are  well  known  to 
the  faculty  and  to  the  merchants  of  Avon.  They  haven’t 
been  robbed.  There’s  a  mystery  about  this  thing  that  must 
be  unraveled.” 

\ 

“Still  the  farmers  and  their  hired  men  were  so  indig¬ 
nant  at  seeing  one  of  their  party  deliberately  shot  down 
that  they  fiercely  threatened  to  lynch  Terry. 

“Try  it  on,”  replied  Terry,  defiantly,  coolly  putting  fresh 
cartridges  in  his  revolver.  “I  don’t  want  to  hurt  any  of  you 
farmers,  because  you  no  doubt  believe  the  story  those  fel- 
low^told  you,  and  as  long  as  you  keep  your  hands  off  from 
me  you  are  safe.  If  you  attack  me,  I’ll  shoot  to  kill.” 

Just  then  Fred  came  staggering  out  of  the  house,  the 
left  side  of  his  face  covered  with  blood,  which  came  from 
the  wound  on  his  head  inflicted  by  the  stone  that  struck 
him.  He  was  still  partially  dazed. 

“Say,  Fred,  those  two  strangers  claim  that  you  held 
them  up  and  robbed  them  and  these  farmers  and  their 
hired  men  came  with  them  to  capture  you.” 

“I  never  robbed  any  one  in  my  life,”  said  Fred. 

“Of  course  you  didn’t.  I  held  them  off  until  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  could  come  up.  One  of  them  is  shot  through  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  the  other,  who  was  trying  to  get  away,  I  shot  in  the 
leg  to  stop  him.  They  both  claim  that  you  made  them  give 
up  their  watches  and  money.” 

“Let  one  of  them  search  me,”  said  Fred  ;  “and  if  they 
can  find  anything  on  me  belonging  to  them  they  can  hang 
me  to  that  tree  out  there.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “one  of  you  come  up  on  the 
porch  here  and  search  him,  and  search  me,  too,  if  you  like.” 

One  of  the  men  promptly  stepped  up  and  searched  him. 
He  took  Fred’s  watch  out  of  his  vest  pocket,  and,  showing 
it  to  the  man  who  was  shot  in  the  shoylder,  asked  if  it  was 
his.  ' 

“Yes,”  said  the  man,  “that's  my  watch.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  that’s  my  watch.  I've  carried  it  for  ten  years.” 

“What  is  your  name?”  Fred  asked. 
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“My  name  is  Haynes.” 

“Are  there  any  marks  on  the  watch  by  which  you  could 

swear  to  it  ?” 

“No;  it's  just  as  I  bought  it;  just  a  plain  gold  watch.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  farmer  who  held  the  watch  in  his 
hand  afid  asked  him  to  open  it.  The  farmer  did  so  and 
found  Fred’s  picture  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  front  lid. 

“That’s  my  picture,  isn’t  it?”  he  asked. 

The  farmer  looked  at  it  and  said : 

“Yes;  of  course  it  is.” 

“Very  well ;  look  inside  of  the  other  lid  and  you’ll  see  an 
inscription  there  that  the  watch  was  presented  to  me  bv  the 
Fred  Fearnot  Baseball  Nine.” 

“That  can’t  be  my  watch,  then,”  said  the  wounded  man. 

“No ;  of  course  not.  Here’s  a  pocketbook ;  is  it  yours  ?’’ 

The  fellow  shook  his  head  and  groaned. 

“Now,  here’s  my  watch,”  said  Terry,  taking  it  out  of  his 
pocket  and  holding  it  up  to  view.  “Is  it  yours  ?” 

The  fellow  shook  his  head  and  said  “no,”  he  didn’t  think 
it  was. 

“Is  this  pocketbook  yours?”  and  he  showed  his  pocket- 
book. 

The  fellow  dared  not  make  any  claim  at  all,  but  said 
“no,”  his  pocketbook  was  a  black  one. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Terry,  turning  to  the  crowd, 
“you  see  how  you’ve  been  imposed  upon  and  induced  to 
attack  two  innocent  men,  but  here  comes  Mr.  Thomson.” 

Thomson  came  running  up  with  the  man  who  went  after 
him,  very  much  excited.  He  promptly  told  his  neighbors 
he  knew  that  the  two  boys  were  Avon  Academy  stu¬ 
dents,  for  he,  his  wife  and  two  daughters  recognized  them 
as  members  of  the  Avon  boat  crew,  on  the  day  of  the  great 
boat  race;  that  one  of  them  was  the  son  of  Judge  Fearnot, 
of  New  York  city,  and  the  other  a  son  of  a  prominent  law¬ 
yer  in  Fredonia,  and  that  nothing  on  earth  could  make  him 
believe  that  either  of  them  would  be  guilty  of  highway  rob¬ 
bery.  He  said  that  the  two  strangers  had  taken  dinner  at 
his  house  that  day,  each  paying  him  a  quarter  for  it.  He 
knew  nothing  about  them,  didn’t  even  ask  who  they  were. 

“They’ve  made  a  mistake,”  he  added. 

“No,  I  didn’t  make  any  mistake,”  said  the  wounded 
man.  “That  young  chap  there  drew  his  revolver  on  us  and 
forced  us  to  give  up  our  watches  and  money.” 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Thomson;  “neither  one  of  you 
had  any  such  watch  when  you  were  at  my  house,  because 
you  looked  up  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel,  in  the  dining 
room,  and  asked  if  that  was  the  correct  time.” 

“Yes,  so  they  did,”  said  Terry.  “I  heard  them,  and  I 
noticed  that  neither  had  a  watch,  for  I  looked  at  their  vest 
pockets  tp  see  if  I  could  find  any  outlines  of  watches.  The 
truth  is,  they  are  a  pair  of  precious  rascals.” 

Fred  then  told  how  the  two  men  had  prowled  around  this 
cottage  all  the  morning,  making  their  first  appearance  from 
the  woods  in  the  rear  of  it.  Of  course  he  said  nothing 
about  his  dream  and  the  mystery  that  followed  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  cottage,  for  he  didn't  think  it  exactly  the  proper 
time  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  farmers  appeared  to  be  fully  convinced  that  Fred 
and  Terry  were  all  right  and  that  the  two  strangers  won? 
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suspicious  characters  to  say  the  least.  They  were  both 
badly  wounded,  though,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  phy- 
siv  an  should  see  them. 

“You'd  better  send  for  Constable  Burns,’'  suggested 
Thomson,  “and  let  him  take  them  to  Ashford,  where  they 
v-can  be  held  until  this  matter  is  investigated.” 

One  of  the  hired  men  was  sent  back  to  saddle  a  horse  and 
go  three  miles  away  to  the  home  of  a  constable  for  that 
’township. 

The  two  wounded  men  were  placed  on  the  porch  of  the 
little  house,  where  they  remained  till  Burns  put  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  When  he  heard  the  story  of  the  trouble  he  said 
^  he  would  take  them  to  Ashford,  a  little  town  on  another 
road,  seven  miles  away.  A  wagon  was  promptly  provided 
by  Thomson  and  the  wounded  men  were  placed  in  it. 
Neither  one  would  make  any  statement  whatever. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  farmers,  pointing' to  Terry,  “that 
young  man  is  the  gamest  chap  I  ever  saw.  I  believe  he 
would  have  shot  the  whole  crowd  of  us  before  giving  up.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  UNRAVELING  OF  FREDAS  GREAT  MYSTERY. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  the  wagon  started  off  with  the 
two  wounded  men,  and  the  farmers  and  their  hired  men 
left  a  few  minutes  later. 

“I  guess  your  head  hurts  you,”  said  old  man  Thomson, 
turning  to  Fred. 

“Yes,  I  got  a  pretty  hard  thump,  for  the  stone  that 
struck  me  was  half  the  size  of  a  brick.” 

“Well,  I  punished  the  fellow  that  threw  it,”  remarked 
Terry,  “for  he  got  a  bullet  through  the  shoulder.  I  had  no 
time  to  render  you  any  assistance,  for  the  whole  gang  of 
them  charged  up  as  if  they  intended  to  beat  us  to  death 
with  their  clubs.  Come,  let  us  help  you  down  to  the  house, 

wash  that  blood  off  your  face  and  head  and  see  what  we 
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can  do  toward  healing  your  hurt,”  and  Terry  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  they  started  off  down  the  road,  Thomson  lead¬ 
ing  the  way. 

When  they  reached  the  house  they  found  the  family  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  for  they  didn’t  know  what  had 
happened,  save  the  report  the  man  made  who  went  after 
Mr.  Thomson,  wrhich  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  a 
couple  of  highwaymen  cornered  in  the  old  deserted  house. 
They  never  suspected  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  the  ones 
suspected  of  being  highwaymen,  and  when  they  saw  the 
blood  on  Fred’s  face  they  naturally  supposed  he  had  been 
wounded  by  one  of  the  robbers. 

'Out  on  the  back  piazza  Terry  very  tenderly  washed  the 
blood  from  the  wound  and  found  a  lump  on  the  side  of  his 
bead  nearly  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  A  jagged  wound  was 


made,  nearly  an  inch  long,  and,  of  course,  it  was  quite  pain¬ 
ful.  It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Thomson  had  a  very  fine 
salve  in  the  house,  which  she  declared  was  the  best  thing 
for  cuts,  bruises  and  burns  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of. 
She  applied  it  freely  and  Fred  sat  down  in  a  rocking  chair 
on  the  piazza,  where  the  elder  daughter  took  a  seat  by  his 
side  and  proceeded  to  fan  him. 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  he  said.  “Of  course  it  knocked  me 
galleywest  and  for  a  time  I  was  admiring  the  flashing  stars. 
It’s  pleasant  to  be  petted,  though.” 

“Why,  it  is  swelled  up  awful,”  she  remarked.  “I  know 
it  must  be  very  painful.” 

“Not  as  much  as  one  would  suppose,”  he  returned.  “Yet 
it  isn’t  a  pleasant  thing  to  have.  I’ve  had  a  good,  many  hard 
thumps  and  bumps,  but  as  long  as  no  bones  are  broken  I 
never  make  much  of  a  fuss  about  it.  "I’ll  feel  sore  enough 
to-morrow  morning,  I  guess,  and,  of  course,  won’t  be  able  to 
travel,  but  as  long  as  I  have  such  a  nurse  I  won’t  think  of 
leaving.” 

“I’m  sure  we  wouldn’t  think  of  letting  you  leave  with 
such  a  wound  as  that  on  your  head,”  returned  Sarah. 

Mrs.  Thomson  and  the  other  daughter  were  at  work  in 
the  kitchen  frying  up  some  of  the  fish  that  Terry  and  the 
other  two  boys  had  caught ;  so  he  and  Sarah  were  left  out 
there  on  the  back  porch,  where  they  talked  in  low  tones 
until  supper  was  announced.  During  the  time  he  told 
her  the  story  of  his  dream  and  of  his  recognition  of  the  old 
deserted  house  the  moment  he  saw  it.  She  was  not  only 
deeply  interested,  but  actually  horrified.  He  begged  her  to 
say  nothing  about  it  for  the  present,  but  it  was  a  tremend¬ 
ous  secret  for  any  girl  to  carry.  She  believed^  in  dreams 
and  omens,  and  here  was  a  great  mystery  close  to  her  own 
home;  and  when  he  added  to  it  the  story  told  him  by  the 
storekeeper  concerning  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a 
■man  from  Albany,  she,  too,  connected  it  with  the  dream, 
just  as  he  had.  She  was  unable  to  suppress  her  excite¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  plainly  visible  to  her  sister  and  mother 
that  she  was  greatly  agitated  about  something  while  at  the 
supper  table.  Both  of  them  asked  her  about  it  and  she 
said  she  guessed  it  was  the  effect  of  the  excitement  at  see¬ 
ing  blood  on  Fearnot’s  face  and  head. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  over  now,”  remarked  Fred.  “You  should 
do  just  as  I  am  doing;  'enjoy  this  fish  and  the  bread  and 
butter  that  goes  with  it.  Terry,  old  man,  I’m  glad  you 
went  fishing.”  , 

“So  am  I,”  replied  Terry;  “I’m  going  again.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  go  with  you;  and  as  Mrs.  Thomson  will 
let  the  young  ladies  go,  we’ll  make  a  picnic  of  it.” 

“I  guess  you’d  better  not  go  with  that  sore  head  of 
yours,”  remarked  Mrs.  Thomson.  “Exposure  to  the  hot 
sun  might  bring  on  a  fever.” 

“That’s  what  I  think,  too,”  said  Sarah. 

“Well,  I’ll  do  the  fishing  till  you’re  well  enough  to  go 
with  me,”  put  in  Terry. 

Under  the  circumstances  Fred  retired  very  early,  leav¬ 
ing  Terry  sitting  on  the  porch,  talking  with  the  two  girls. 
He  told  them  many  stories  of  their  adventures  in  Cuba, 
Europe  and  their  trip  around  the  world.  Of  course  he  let 
slip  no  opportunity  to  praise  Fred’s  courage  and  cool  judg- 
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meat,  as  well  as  some  of  his  daring  exploits.  The  two 
girls  were  deeply  interested  and  sat  there  listening  to  him 
until  Mrs.  Thompson  warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed.  Terry  apologized  and  went  up  to  his  room. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Sarah  could  not  sleep 
until  she  had  told  her  mother  the  story  of  Fred  s  dream 
and  the  mysterious  happenings  that  followed  it.  Of  course 
she  pledged  her  mother  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  she 
had  told  her,  but  before  she  slept  Mrs.  Thomson  had  re¬ 
peated  it  to  the  old  man.  ' 

“By  gum!”  said  the  old  farmer,  “that’s  the  strangest 
thing  I  ever  heard  of,  and  those  two  strangers  hanging 
around  there  must  be  the  two  that  he  saw  in  his  dream.” 

“Well,”  said  his  wife,  “don’t  say  anything  about  it  and 
maybe  he  will  tell  you  of  it  himself.  He  has  asked  Sarah 
not  to  speak  of  it,  but  she  couldn’t  sleep  until  she  had  told 
me.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  old  man,  “he  ought  to  have  known 
that  she  couldn’t  keep  the  secret.  No  woman  can  keep 
one.” 

“Now,  don’t  go  to  talking  like  an  old  fool,”  retorted  his 
wife.  “You  know  that  I’ve  kept  many  a  secret  for  years.” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  he  replied.  “Every  woman  for  miles 
around  may  know  them  for  all  I  know.” 

“Well,  they  don’t,”  and  with  that  she  turned  over  and 
went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  when  Fred  and  Terry  arose,  the  for¬ 
mer’s  head  was  feeling  very  sore  and  the  wound  had 
swollen  still  more. 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  to  keep  quiet  to-day,”  remarked 
Terry,  “for  that  bump  is  big  enough  to  hang  your  hat  on, 
without  touching  any  other  part  of  your  head.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  intend  to  hang  a  hat  on  it.  I’m  going  to 
sit  around  bareheaded  and  figure  on  the  probable  results.” 

“Well,  look  here,  now.  Why  not  tell  the  old  man  about 
that  dream  of  yours  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
that  man  from  Albany?  It  may  be  that  he  and  some  of  the 
neighbors  will  go  up  there  and  knock  part  of  the  house  to 
pieces  to  see  what  they  can  find  out,  whereas  if  we  were  to 
attempt  it  we’d  get  into  more  trouble.” 

“Well,  I  believe  I  will,  '-Terry.  I  don’t  feel  that  we  can 
investigate  it  any  farther  ourselves  without  exciting  their 
suspicion.” 

Just  then  they  heard  one  of  the  boys  calling  outside  the 
door  that  breakfast  was  ready,  and  they  went  downstairs  to 
the  dining  room.  Of  course  every  one  asked  Fred  how  his 
head  felt. 

“Oh,  Eve  got  the  big  head  this  morning,”  he  laughed; 
“but  it  doesn’t  pain  me  as  much  as  I  thought  it  would.  I 
guess  I  11  have  to  go  bareheaded,  though,  for  a  day  or  two.” 

After  breakfast  Sarah  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  him  alone.  She  urged  him  to  tell  her  father  about 
what  lie  had  told  her,  saying : 

“1  m  sure  that  he  and  some  of  the  neighbors  would  go 
up  to  flic  old  house  and  tear  up  some  of  the  boards  and  try 
to  find  out  if  anything  is  concealed  there.” 

“Well,  I  believe  I  will,”  he  replied,  “as  it  wQuldn’t  do  for 
Terry  and  I  to  do  any  damage  to  the  house.” 

“No,  let  father  and  the  neighbors  do  it.” 


“Have  you  told  your  sister  about  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Not  a  word,”  she  replied,  inwardly  hoping  he  wouldn’t 
ask  if  she  had  told  her  mother. 

Half  an  hour  later  Fred  had  told  the  whole  story  to  the 
old  man,  who  expressed  his  wonder  in  several  ejaculations, 
winding  up  by  saying  he  would  go  up  there  with  him  and 
tear  up  all  the  floor,  if  necessary,  to  see  what  they  could 
find. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  know  that  there  is  any- 
thihg  hidden  there,  but  the  actions  of  those  two  men 
were  certainly  very  mysterious.” 

The  old  man  took  up  an  ax  and  called  for  Terry  and  his 
hired  man  to  go  with  him.  Fred  went  along  also,  with  his 
handkerchief  tied  over  his  head.  When  they  reached  the 
old  house,  Fred  explained  just  where  he  sat  in  his  dream  on 
the  moonlight  night  and  watched  the  two  men  enter  the 
house,  carrying  the  heavy  bundle  between  them.  He  saw 
them  go  away,  but  in  the  moonlight  was  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  their  features,  other  than  to  see  that  they  were  white 
men.  He  explained  how  he  had  examined  the  house  with 
his  bicycle  lantern,  but  failed  to  find  anything  that  would 
throw  any  light  on  the  mystery.  Then  he  told  how  he  re¬ 
cognized  the  house  as  he  and  Terry  were  riding  past  it  on 
their  wheels,  and  that  on  examining  it  by  daylight  he 
found  everything  just  as  he  had  seen  it  in  his  dreams. 

Thomson  and  his  hired  man  at  once  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine  every  part  of  the  house,  and  with  the  ax  that  had 
been  brought  along  knocked  on  the  floor  and  found  every 
plank  nailed  down  securely.  There  was  no  closet  in  any 
room,  but  a  few  dust-covered  shelves  were  found  in  two  of 
them. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  don’t  see  where  anything 
could  be  hidden  in  here.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Terry. 

Suddenly  the  hired  man  took  the  ax  and  inserted  the 
blade  between  the  flooring  and  the  stone  slab  that  formed 
the  hearth.  It  was  a  large  one,  about  five  feet  long  by 
nearly  three  feet  in  width.  He  pried  it  up  for  an  inch  or 
so,  showing  that  it  was  movable. 

“By  gum!”  exclaimed  Thomson,  “there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  under  that,”  and  he  tore  down  one  of  the  shelves, 
split  the  board  and  used  it  as  a  sort  of  crowbar  in  assisting 
the  hired  man  in  turning  up  the  stone.  They  pushed  it  up 
until  it  leaned  over  and  rested  against  the  chimney,  and  as 
they  did  so  a  peculiar  odor  filled  the  room.  Thomson 
seized  the  ax,  and,  with  a  single  blow,  knocked  open  the 
window  shutter,  letting  in  a  flood  of  light  that  enabled 
them  to  see  a  human  hand,  a  knee  and  a  part  of  an  arm  in 
the  pit  under  the  hearthstone.  It  was  a  human  body,  upon 
which  earth  had  been  thrown,  and  as  it  decayed  the  earth 
had  shrunk  down  with  it. 

“That’s  the  Albany  man!”  gasped  Terry. 

‘  ^  must  be,’  assented  Fred,  “and'if  it  is  my  great  mys¬ 
tery  is  solved.” 

Thomson  and  his  hired  man  were  greatlv  demoralized. 

1  lie}  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  and  the  old  man 
turned  to  Fred  for  advice. 

“Well,  really  I  don’t  know  what  to  say,”  said  Fred.  “It’s 
not  going  to  be  a  pleasant  job  to  take  the  body  up  from 
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i here.  You  d  better  send  for  some  of  your  neighbors  and 
for  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  I  should  think  that  a  box 
could  be  provided  to  put  the  body  in  and  a  great  deal  of 
lnne  used  to  keep  down  the  odor.  The  clothes  should  be 
taken  care  of,  for  purposes  of  identification.” 

“That's  all  right,"  added  Terry ;  “but  the  first  thing  you 
want  to  do  is  to  get  it  off  of  your  hands  by  turning  it  over 
to  the  sheriff.  Maybe  he  will  send  for  the  coroner,  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  you'll  have  it  off  of  your  hands.” 

“That's  so,  by  gum !”  assented  Thomson,  “for  I  don’t 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

“Then  you'd  better  lay  the  stone  back  and  send  some  one 
off  after  the  sheriff,"  suggested  Fred;  and  that  they  did. 

The  neighbors  were  notified  and  the  same  ones  who 
made  the  fierce  attack  on  Fred  and  Terry  again  assembled 
at  the  cottage.  Their  surprise  amounted  almost  to  con¬ 
sternation  when  they  heard  the  story.  They  remembered 
the  detective  passing  through  there  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  making  inquiries  about  a  man  with  a  horse  and  buggy. 
Hone  of  them  recollected  seeing  the  Albanian,  nor  would 
they  have  known  anything  about  the  detective  had  the  lat¬ 
ter  not  stopped  at  their  houses  to  make  inquiries.  They 
stood  around  there  until  two  or  three  hours  past  noon,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff.  The  latter  came,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  coroner  and  a  deputy,  and,  of  course,  took 
charge  of  the  house.  He  left  the  deputy  in  charge,  until  a 
box  could  be  provided  for  the  body  of  the  unknown,  but  he 
decided  not  to  take  it  up  until  a  physician  was  present  to 
assist  the  coroner  in  the  investigation.  That  took  place 
the  next  day.  Fred  and  Terry  were  not  present,  they  pre¬ 
ferring  to  remain  at  the  house,  having  no  desire  to  wit¬ 
ness  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  sheriff  sent  a  despatch  to  the  chief 
of  police  of  Albany,  giving  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the 
body  and  asking  that  some  one  who  could  identify  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  effects  of  the  missing  Albanian  be  sent  to  the 
•scene  at  once.  Two  days  later  two  men  arrived  from  Al¬ 
bany,  one  of  them  being  the  son  of  the  missing  man.  It 
was  a  little  difficult  for  him  to  identify  the  clothing,  on  ac- 
'  count  of  the  mold  that  had  disfigured  it,  but  when  the 
teeth  were  examined  he  instantly  pronounced  the  body  that 
of  his  father,  and  he  had  the  remains  placed  in  a  double 
box  and  carried  to  the  railroad  station,  to  be  shipped  home 
for  interment. 

Then  began  a  rigi$  examination  of  the  two  wounded 
men,  who  were  being  guarded  at  Ashford.^  They  told  a 
,  strange  story.  They  declared  that  a  friend  of  theirs,  on 
his  death  bed,  had  made  a  confession  that  he  and  a  pal 
had  murdered  a  man  near  the  place  where  the  body  was 
found,  for  his  money  and  watch  and  chain,  and  that  they 
had  driven  off  in  a  southerly  direction  down  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  sold  the  horse  and  buggy.  He  stated  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  papers  that  the  victim  had  come  from 
Albany  and  that  the  object  of  the  confession  was  to  let  the 
family  know  where  the  body  could  be  found. 

'  “Well,”  said  the  sheriff,  “why  didn’t  you  let  the  family 
know  V’ 

“That's  where  we  did  wrong,”  said  the  man  who  was 
An t  in  the  shoulder.  “We  were  going  to  do  so,  after  our 


friend  was  buried,  but  the  very  next  day  we  saw  it  stated  in 
the  paper  that  the  man  had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  belt 
around  his  waist  when  he  left  home.  The  dying  man  said 
nothing  to  us  about  that.  He  simply  spoke  of  a  pocket- 
book  and  a  watch  and  chain,  so  we  decided  that  we  would 
first  visit  the  place  and  get  that  belt,  and  that  was  the  cause 
of  our  ruin.” 

“Well,  did  you  get  the  belt  ?”  the  sheriff  asked. 

“Ho;  the  young  man  we  met  there  hung  around  too 
close  for  us  to  get  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  intended  to 
go  back  that  night,  but,  fearing  that  he  might  be  a  de¬ 
tective,  we  thought  we  coiild  get  rid  of  him  by  going  to  the 
neighbors  and  telling  the  story  of  being  held  up  by  a  high¬ 
wayman,  in  the  hopes  that  they  would  arrest  him  and  send 
him  here  to  jail,  thus  getting  him  out  of  our  way.  We 
didn’t  know  that  there  were  two  of  them,  for  the  other  one 
we  hadn’t  seen,  and  he  fought  like  a  tiger,  holding  up  the 
entire  crowd  and  shooting  Bill  and  myself.  That’s  the 
whole  story,  which  I  would  swear  to  on  my  death  bed.” 

The  sheriff  and  two  deputies,  who  heard  the  story, 
thought  it  was  extremely  plausible,  and  that  the  man  was 
telling  the  truth,  and  it  turned  out  later  on  that  the  story 
was  straight,  for  it  was  ascertained  at  their  home,  in  anoth¬ 
er  town,  that  a  friend  of  theirs  had  died  when  they  were  sit¬ 
ting  up  with  him,  nearly  a  month  before  they  were  shot  by 
Terry.  N 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  unraveling  of  Fred’s 
mystery  and  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  of  the  missing 
Albanian  in  the  deserted  old  house  created  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  among  the  farmers  for  many  miles  around 
Thomson’s.  They  were  driving  over  from  every  direction 
for  several  days,  to  make  inquiries  and  learn  particulars. 
Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  had  many  questions  to  answer, 
and  their  extreme  good  nature  made  them  very  popular 
with  the  farmers  and  their  families.  They  were  invited  to 
visit  several  families  in  the  neighborhood,  but  Fred’s  head 
being  very  sore,  he  thought  it  best  to  remain  at  Thomson’s 
and  keep  quiet.  Terry  and  the  younger  boys  went  fishing 
nearly  every  day,  leaving  Fred  at  the  house,  where  he  spent 
the  time  reading  a  few  old  books  and  chatting  with  the 
girls  whenever  they  were  not  at  work.  Sarah  Thomson 
managed  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  him,  and  he 
found  her  a  very  bright,  sensible  girl. 

Terry  hinted  to  him  that  he  believed  that  she  was  falling 
in  love  with  him. 

“I  can’t  think  so,  Terry,”  he  replied.  “She  is  not  the 
girl  to  fall  in  love  recklessly.” 

“There’s  no  recklessness  about  it.  She  seldom  sees  any 
young  man,  except  farmers’  sgns,  and  they  are  just  about 


as  interesting  to  a  bright  girl  as  a  yoke  of  steers  would  be; 
and  the  contrast  is  enough  to  win  the  fancy  of  nine  out  of 
ten  country  girls.  She  asked  me  yesterday  if  you  had  a 
sweetheart  anywhere  and  1  told  her  I  didn’t  know,  but 
thought  you  were  somewhat  stuck  on  the  Advocate.” 

“Great  Scott !  Terry,  did  you  say  that?” 

“Yes,  I  thought  it  best  to  put  her  on  her  guard  and  1 
know  that  I  did  her  a  good  service  in  doing  so.  I  m  sat¬ 
isfied  from  the  questions  she  asked  that  she  was  making 
some  sort  of  calculation  in  your  direction.  ’ 

Fred  was  thoughtful  over  the  matter  for  an  hour  or  two 
and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  Terry  was 
right  and  a  day  or  two  later  announced  that  they  would 
leave  on  their  wheels  the  next  morning. 

“Sorry  to  have  you  go,  boys,”  said  Farmer  Thomson; 
“you  haven’t  given  us  any  trouble  at  all,  and  I  believe 
we’ve  all  enjoyed  having  you  with  us.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied,  “we  have  enjoyed  ourselves 
very  much,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  leave.” 

“Well,  can’t  you  come  and  see  us  again  ?” 

“I  know  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Certainly,  if  wp  get 
within  fifH  miles  of  you  again  we’ll  be  pretty  apt  to  show 
up.”  . 

“You  bet  I  will,”  put  in  Terry.  “I’d  like  nothing  better 
than  to  come  up  and  stay  a  month,  just  to  go  fishing  with 
the  boys.  We  have  no  chance  to  get  into  trouble  out  here 
in  the  country,  unless  it  would  be  sneaking  watermelons 
out  of  some  of  your  neighbors’  patches.” 

“Xo  need  of  that,”  chuckled  the  old  man.  “We  always 
have  a  good  patch  of  our  own.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  don’t  you  understand  that  stolen 
sweets  are  sweetest?  We  boys  that  are  born  and  reared* in 
the  town  have  the  impression  that  a  watermelon  that  you 
buy  isn’t  half  as  sweet  as  the  one  we  yank  out  of  the  patch 
ourselves  when  the  farmer  is  at  work  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field  and  the  dogs  are  asleep.”  * 

“Oh,  yes;  I’ve  heard  that.  Every  farmer  for  ten  miles 
around  Avon  Academy  knows  that  the  schoolboys  much 
prefer  stealing  a  melon  to  buying  one.” 

“Oh,  come  now,”  laughed  Terry,  “that  word  stealing’  is 
rather  harsh.  Don’t  you  know  that  it’s  down  on  the  list 
that  it’s  no  harih  to  take  an  umbrella  on  a  rainy  dav,  or  a 
ripe  watermelon  from  where  it  is  hidden  under  the  vines, 
or  ripe  fruit  on  the  trees;  and  that  punishment  for  so  do¬ 
ing  is  actual  cruelty?” 

“T  don’t  know  about  that,”  returned  the  old  man.  “They 
come  under  the  head  of  forbidden  fruit  and  the  eating  of 
forbidden  fruit  got  the  whole  world  into  trouble  once  upon 
a  time.” 

‘A  cs,  T  read  about  that.  T  believe  it  was  an  apple,  />ut 
there  are  not  preachers  enough  in  the  world  to  make  me 
believe  that  a  snake  could  come  up  to  a  woman,  with  an 
apple  in  its  mouth,  and  persuade  her  to  eat  it.” 

“You  don’t  believe  the  storv,  eh?” 
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“Not  one  word  of  it.  Old  Moses  got  things  mixed  up 
there  somehow.  I  believe  that  Adam  stole  that  apple,  a 
basketful  of  them,  and  that  the  serpent  told  on  him.  At 
nnv  rate  it  looks  more  reasonable.” 


“The  old  man  chuckled  and  said  that  it  was  u  new  idea 
and  that  it  really  did  look  more  reasonable.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  makes  any  difference,  anyway,  whether 
we  believe  it  or  not.”  # 

“That’s  it,”  said  Terry.  “So  long  as  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  I  won’t  believe  it.” 

*  When  the  girls  heard  that  the  boys  were  going  to  leave 
the  next  day  they  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  sorry 
and  asked  if  they  would  come  that  way  again. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Terry,  “you  may  look  for  us  when  the 
watermelons  and  fish  are  ripe.” 

“Well,”  laughed  the  younger  of  the  two  sisters,  “I’ll  see 
that  there’s  a  special  patch  set  aside  for  you  two,  so  you  can 
have  plenty  of  melons  through  the  whole  season.  Why 
can’t  you  bring  your  sister  up  with  you?  We  both  saw  her 
at  Avon  during  the  boat  race.  She  was  a  mascot  that  day,, 
with  Miss  Lambert.” 
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“Well,  if  she  will  come  up  with  us  I’ll  fetch  her  along,” 
replied  Terry,  “for  she’s  very  fond  of  being  out  in  the 
country,  and  I’m  sure  she  would  like  you  two  girls.  I’ll 
tell  her  how  kind  you  have  been  to  us  during  the  week 
we’ve  been  here.”  , 

Two  or  three  times  that  evening  the  elder  of  the  two 
sisters  tried  to  find  out  something  about  the  sentimental 
side  of  Fred’s  nature,  but  he  wras  purposely  very  matter  of 
fact  and  practical.  Finally  she  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  love,  and  he  replied  that  he  didn’t  know  whether 
he  had  or  not.  He  put  the  same  question  to  her  and  she 
made  a  similar  reply. 

“Well,  then,”  he  added,  “if  you  should  happen  to  fall  in 
love  and  have  a  day  set  for  the  wedding,  don’t  forget  to 
send  Terry  and  I  an  invitation  to  come  up  and  witness  the 
sacrifice.” 


“Would  you  come?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course  we  would,  and  will  agree  to  dance  with  every 
girl  present  at  the  gathering.” 

Early  the  next  morning  they  paid  their  board  bill,  kissed  ' 
all  the  little  children,  shook  hands  with  the  others,  mounted 
their  wheels  and  rode  away  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs.  When  they  reached  the  crest  of  a  hill,  nearly  a* 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  house,  they  looked  back 
and  saw  the  two  girls  waving  their  handkerchiefs  at  them. 
They  waved  their  caps  in  reply,  dashed  down  the  hill,  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  old  farm  house.  4  J 

“That  isn  t  a  bad  place  to  stop  at,  Fred,”  remarked 
Terry.  “The  old  man  is  a  successful  farmer.  He  lives 
well  and  I  guess  has  got  a  pretty  fat  bank  account.  I'm  , 
sorry  Dick  Duncan  wasn  t  with  us  and  if  we  ever  come  this 
wav  again  we  ought  to  bring  him  along.  I  think  he  would 
fall  in  love  with  one  of  those  girls.” 

Down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  met  an  old  farmer, 
with  one  of  his  sons  in  the  wagon.  They  had  met  them  be¬ 
fore  during  the  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  the  dead  •  I 
body  in  the  old  deserted  house. 

,s,°  } ou  hoys  are  going  home,  eh?”  said  the  farmer,  as 
he  met  them.  *  * 


"Yes,”  said  Fred.  “We  should  have  gone  sew 
ago,  but  the  Thomsons  treated  us  so  well  that  it 
quite  a  while  to  make  up  our  minds  to  leave.” 


took  us 
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FRED  FE  A  KNOT'S 


"Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for  a  lot  of  tramps  who  arc 
encamped  by  the  creek  three  miles  ahead  of  you.  They've 
been  there  for  a  week,  giving  the  farmers  a  good  deal  of 

trouble. 

"Oh,  we  don't  mind  tramps,”  said  Terry. 

"Well,  those  fellows  are  armed.  Some  of  us  tried  to 
drive  them  away  three  days  ago,  but  they  laughed  at  us, 
drew  their  revolvers  and  invited  us  to  pitch  in.  Of  course 
we  let  them  alone  and  they  seemed  to  have  sense  enough 
to  avoid  going  about  the  house,  for  fear  of  guns  and  dogs. 
But  they  plunder  the  orchards,  steal  chickens  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  killed  a  shoat  belonging  to  Jones.  You'll 
be  sure  to  have  trouble  with  them.” 

The  boys  rode  on  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  hoboes’ 
camp,  but  only  three  of  them  were  present,  the  others  hav¬ 
ing  gone  out  foraging.  They  were  riding  leisurely  by, 
when  two  of  them  ran  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
sang  out : 

‘‘Hold  up,  hold  up,  pard !”  and  they  caught  hold  of  the 
wheels. 


Of  course  they  had  to  dismount  to  avoid  falls. 

4  “What  in  thunder'are  you  stopping  us  for  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  don’t  get  sassy,”  said  the  tramp.  “Have  you  got 
any  tobacco?” 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “but  I've  got  a  gun,”  and  he  drew  his 
revolver,  aimed  at  the  one  who  was  holding  to  the  handle- 
«bar  of  his  wheel,  and  added :  “Let  go,  now,  and  stand  back 
out  of  the  way.” 

The  tramp  let  go  as  though  the  handlebar  was  red-hot 
'  and  stepped  back  to  the  roadside.  Terry  stood  the  other 
tramp  off  in  the  same  way,  and  they  sprang  upon  their 
wheels  and  started  off  again.  When  some  thirty  or  forty 
yards  away  one  of  the  tramps  fired  and  the  bullet  whistled 
close  by  Terry's  head. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  dismounted,  drew  his  revolver  and 
began  firing.  Fred  joined  him  and  the  two  tramps  beat  a 
retreat,  taking  refuge  behind  a  couple  of  big  trees,  near 
their  little  camp  fire. 

.  “Let’s  drive  them  off,  Fred,”  suggested  Terry. 

“All  right;  go  through  the  woods  around  on  the  other 
side  there,  so  we  can  see  them,  no  matter  which  side  of  the 
tree  they  may  be  on.” 

Terry  did  so,  and  both  of  them  being  splendid  shots,  soon 
made  it  so  hot  for  the  hoboes  that  they  dashed  through  the 
woods  and  made  their  escape. 

“That’s  all  right,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred.  “Come  back  to 
vour  wheel  and  let’s  go  on." 

They  remounted  their  bicycles  and  rode  away,  satisfied 
with  the  les  -on  they  had  administered  to  the  hoboes. 

They  reached  the  next  town  about  noon,  passing  two  or 
three  tramps  on  the  wav,  who  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
them.  There  they  found  letters  waiting  for  them  from 
Ibome  and,  after  thev  had  read  and  answered  them  at  the 
hotel,  re-urned  their  journey.  They  pushed  on  through 
the  oil-producing  region,  where  they  found  the  roads  pretty 
r  '.'*)>  in  places,  hut  as  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  week  or 
9t>,  thev  managed  to  get  along  pretty  well.  It  was  pretty 
o  out  the  rubber  tires  didn’t  raise  much  of  it;  but  at 


GREAT  MYSTERY. 


times,  as  they  passed  teams  of  two,  four  or  six  mules,  they 
had  to  take  a  good  deal  of  dust.  Once  they  met  a  four- 
horse  team,  and  the  animals  being  unused  to  bicycles, 
reared  and  plunged,  breaking  a  part  of  the  harness.  The 
burly  driver  and  his  assistant  vented  their  wrath  upon  them 
in  most  abusive  language. 

“Where  did  you  learn  that  sort  of  talk?”  Fred  asked  the 
driver. 

“From  meeting  monkeys,  like  you  on  wheels,”  replied  the 
fellow. 

“Well,  you  should  wash  your  mouth  out  with  some  of 
that  oil.  It  would  do  you  good.” 

“Well,  I’ll  make  you  drink  some  of  it,  if  you  give  me  any 
back  talk.” 

% 

Wishing  to  avoid  any  trouble  with  them,  Fred  and  Terry 
attempted  to  push  their  wheels  past  the  team,  causing  one 
of  the  horses  to  shy  in  a  restless  manner  again,  whereupon 
the  driver’s  assistant  rushed  at  Terry  and  struck  viciously 
at  him.  Terry  dropped  his  wheel  and  proceeded  to  indulge 
in -some  scientific  exercises,  the  result  of  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  astonishing  to  both  the  oilmen.  The  fellow  was  a 
big,  strong,  awkward,  gawky  fellow,  who  perhaps  had 
never  seen  a  sparring  match  in  his  life  and  knew  nothing 
about  boxing.  He  was  knocked  right  and  left,  while  his 
driver  stood  by,  looking  on,  very  much  interested.  He  was 
satisfied  that  if  his  assistant  couldn’t  handle  a  boy  like 
Terry  he  would  not  interfere.  The  assistant  finally  picked 
up  a  stone  to  hurl  it  at  the  young  tartar  he  was  up  against, 
but  Terry  drew  his  revolver  and  ordered  him  to  drop  it. 

'  “Oh,  you’ve  got  a  gun,”  said  the  fellow. 

“Yes,  but  I  won’t  use  it  on  you  as  long  as  you  fight  fair,” 
and  he  restored  the  revolver  to  his  pocket  and  went  at  the 
fellow  again,  who  backed  away  from  him. 

“Let’s  see  you  do  me  that  way,”  said  the  driver,  who 
ceased  mending  his  broken  harness  and  advanced  toward 
Terry.  . 

“Oh,  hold  on  there,  now,”  said  Fred.  “That’s  two 
against  one.  Suppose  you  try  your  hand  on  me.” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  and  he  went  at  Fred  with  a  pair  of 
huge,  brawny  fists,  but  in  a  couple  of  minutes  was  satisfied 
that  he  was  up  against  something  entirely  too  big  for  him. 

“You’re  a  pretty  good  one,”  he  remarked,  as  he  went 
back  to  mending  his  harness. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “you're  not  the  only  man  who  has 
said  that.  Please  don’t  forget,  while  thinking  over  this 
little  thing,  that  you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourselves. 
You  abused  us  without  cause,  for  we  have  as  much  right  to 
the  road  as  you  have,”  and  with  that  they  mounted  their 
wheels  and  rode  away. 


THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  BETRAYAL;  OR,  THE 
MEAN  WORK  OF  A  FALSE  FRIEND,”  which  is  the 
next  number  (51 )  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


New  York,  Oct.  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  all  the  stories 
you  publish  and  find  them  very  good,  all 
except  "Work  and  Win.”  That  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  and  is  more  than  very  good. 
I  wish  Fred  Fearnot  a  happy  journey 
wherever  he  goes.  Terry  and  Evelyn  are 
something  great.  Inclosed  find  stamps 
and  coupon  for  medal.  Yours  truly,  Ju¬ 
lius  Seider,  237  East  3d  st. 


Thanks,  Julius.  “Work  and  Win”  is 
out  of  the  ordinary,  as  you  say.  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn  return  thanks.  We 
trust  that  you  are  as  well  pleased  with 
the  medals. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Not  seeing  any  letters  from 
this  city,  we  thought  we  would  write  and 
tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  “Work 
and  Win”,  library.  Fred  Fearnot  is  a 
manly  young  fellow  and  a  fit  example  for 
all  American  youths.  Long  life  to  Fred. 
Your  sincere  friend,  Louis  Guarino,  341 
East  12th  st. 


Short  and  sweet,  Louis,  but  we  thank 
you  just  the  same.  Fred  returns  the 
compliment.  We  hope  you  like  the  medal. 


Roxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  wanted  something  to 
read  one  day  and  so  I  told  my  mother* to 
get  me  any  old  blood  and  thunder  story. 
She  got  me  No.  41  of  “Work  and  Win” 
and  I  read  it.  I  told  my  mother  there 
was  no  blood  and  thunder  about  that  and 
so  I  bought  another  one.  I  saw  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  you  will  find  it  inclosed  with 
three  two-cent  stamps  for  one  Dewey- 
Fearnot  medal.  Yours  truly,  Frank  W. 
Brown,  24  Valentine  st. 


“Blood  and  thunder”  is  a  much  abused 
term,  Frank,  and  is  often  applied  where 
it.  does  not  fit,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
apply  to  “Work  and  WTin,”  which  aims 
to  instruct  and  to  point  out  to  boys  and 
girk  the  best  paths  to  follow.  We  are 
glad  you  like  it  and  trust  that  you  will 
like  the  medal  also.  • 


Delray,  Mich.,  Oct.  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  herewith  inclose  stamps 
and  coupon  for  one  Fearnot  medal.  I 
wish  to  state  that  “Work  and  Win”  is 
the  best  book  printed  of  its  kind  that  I 
have  ever  read.  I  have  read  nearly  every 
number  and  I  think  that  Fred.  Terry  and 
Evelyn  are  three  of  a  kind  and  are  bound 
to  win.  Yours  truly,  Floyd  Conley. 


Brief  but  pithy,  Floyd.  “Three  of  a 
kind”  generally  win,  and  Fred  and  his 
friends  mean  to.  We  hope  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  medal,  with 
many  thanks.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  it.  I  did  not  write  my  opinion 
about  your  stories  in  “Work  and  Win” 
in  my  first  letter,  and  I  wish  to  say  they 
are  the  best  I  ever  read.  I  read  a  good 
mnn.v  books,  but  “Work  and  Win”  can’t 
he  heat.  It  takes  a  good  author  to  write 
a  good  book,  and  Mr.  Hal  Standish  is 
one.  Fred  and  Terry  have  shown  that 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  I  wish 
them  a  happy  life,  with  plenty  of  good 
lurk,  and  “Work  and  Win  ’  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.  Your  steady  reader,  Joe  McCarn. 

Many  thanks.  Joe.  Your  opinion  was 
worth  waiting  for.  We  trust  that  you 
will  never  change  it.  Mr.  Standish  re¬ 
turns  the  compliment. 


Quebec,  Can.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  a  Dewey 
medal,  for  which  you  will*find  a  coupon 
and  three  two-cent  stampsjinclosed.  You 
deserve  great  praise  for  your  marvelous 
ability  in  founding  such  a  delightful  li¬ 
brary  as  “Work  and  Win.”  I  can  assure 
you  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  speaking 
words  of  praise  for  your  wonderful  li¬ 
brary.  I  think  it  is  the  most  delightful 
of  American  libraries.  As  for  Messrs. 
Fearnot  and  Olcott,  they  are  everything 
that  a  boy  should  desire  to  be,  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  and  Mary  Hamilton  are  all  that 
young  ladies  should  desire  to  be.  Ever 
yours,  John  A.  Young,  67  Augustin  st. 


Thanks  for  pleasant  words,  John.  We 
are  glad  that  you  have  such  a  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  leading  characters  in  “Work 
and  Win”  and  trust  that  you  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  be  like  them.  We  trust  that 
you  are  equally  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Kenosha,  Wis.,  Oct.  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  twelve 
two-cent  stamps  and  four  “Work  and 
Win”  coupons,  for  which  please  send  me 
four  Dewey  medals.  I  have  read  quite  a 
number  of  Fearnot  stories  and  I  think 
they  cannot  be  beaten.  There  are  a  good 
many  boys  and  girls  in  Kenosha  that  read 
“Work  and  Win”  and  are  interested  in  it. 
I  am  one  of  them.  The  boys  around 
here  told  me  to  send  and  get  a  Dew*ey 
medal  for  them  and  so  I  said  I  would.  I 
thank  Mr.  Standish  for  writing  such  fine 
stories.  I  also  wish  Mr.  Frank  Tousey  a 
happy  life.  Yours  truly,  Henry  Marti- 
son. 


You  think  the  same  as  all  our  readers, 
Henry.  “They  cannot  be  beaten.”  Mr. 
Standish  returns  thanks.  We  hope  you 
and  your  friends  are  pleased  with  the 
medal. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  20,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Inclosed  please  find  stamps, 
for  which  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  four 
Dewey  medals.  My  friends  all  want  med¬ 
als  as  soon  as  they  see  them.  We  think 
more  of  “Work  and  Win”  every  time  we 
read  it,  and  only  wish  it  came  twice  a 
week.  I  have  read  many  other  books, 
but  so  far  I  like  “Work  and  Win”  the 
best.  Long  life  to  the  author.  I  remain 
yours  truly,  Jessie  Moore,  269  Monroe 
ave. 


“I  like  ‘Work  and  Win’  the  best.” 
Here  is  another  vote  for  us.  Thank  you, 
Jessie.  We  hope  that  you  will  always 
like  it  the  best.  We  trust  that  you  are 
quite  as  well  pleased  with  the  medal  and 
that  more  of  your  friends  will  want  them. 


Riverside,  Conn.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  library  from  No.  1  to  date  and,  to 
use  slang,  I  think  it  is  a  star  biscuit. 
People  talk  about  young  people  going 
crazy  from  reading  such  papers,  but  I  am 
now  eighteen  years  old  and  have  been 
reading  your  publications  for  years  and 
am  not  insane  yet.  I  think  if  ’more  peo¬ 
ple  would  read  “Work  and  Win”  and  try 
to  read  Fearnot’s  life  there  would  be  less 
crime  and  more  good  done.  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  young  lady  renders?  I 
don’t  see  their  letters  verv’  often.  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  way  Miss  N.  R.  S.,  of  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  applauds  Fred  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  her  or  others  with  her  ad¬ 
miration  of  Fred  and  his  friends.  I  re¬ 
main  yours  sincerely,  Garfield  Lowden. 


You  are  quite  right,  Garfield.  A  great 
deal  of  rubbish  is  printed  about  what 
boys  and  girls  should  read,  but  no  right 
minded  boy  or  girl  ever  took  harm  from 
rending  good  stories  such  as  “Work  and 
Win”  contains.  You  will  probably  hear 
from  our  young  lady  readers  agaiu. 


St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Oct.  3,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  for  the  past  six  months  and  I 
think  it  is  the  best  collection  of  books  I 
ever  read.  Give  my  best  wishes  to  Terry, ' 
Evelyn  and  Fred.  Long  live  “Work  and 
Win.”  J.  Murphy. 


Another  short  one,  but  to  the  point.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  you  can  say  in 
a  few  words  when  you  set  about  it. 
Thanks  for  good  wishes. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  received  your  badge  Oct. 
2,  1899,  and  think  it  is  worth  the  money 
paid  for  it.  I  had  it  on  last  night  and  in 
the  dark  it  looked  like  gold.  I  have  read 
your  books  every  since  they  were  pub¬ 
lished.  “Work  and  Win”  takes  the  cake. 
You  publish  other  good  books,  but  I  like 
“Work  and  Win”  better.  My  girl  took 
that  badge  away  from  me  last  night,  so 
inclosed  you  will  find  coupon  and  three 
two-cent  stamps.  Let  me  have  the  badge 
as  soon  as  possible.  Long  live  “Work 
and  Win.”  Leonard  Houck. 


Your  girl  evidently  knows  a  good  thing 
when  she  sees  it,  Leonard.  We  are  glad 
that  you  like  “Work  and  Win”  and  hope^ 
that  you  may  read  it  for  many  years  to* 
come. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  “Work  and  Win”, 
coupon,  for  which  I  wish  to  have  in  re¬ 
turn  one  Dewey  badge.  I  remain  yours 
truly,  Fred.  W.  Leuckel. 

P.  S. — I  have  been  reading  “Work  and 
Win”  library  and  I  think  it  is  the  best . 
one  for  a  boy  to  read,  and  it  is  fit  for 
any  lady  to  read.  I  read  the  first  one 
and  I  still  continue  to  read  them.  I  can 
hardly  wait  till  the  next  number  comes 
out. 


You  leave  the  best  to  the  last,  Fred,  for 
your  postscript  contains  the  meat  of  your 
letter.  We  trust  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medal. 


New  York,  Sept.  26,  1S99. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  please* 
find  one  coupon  and  three  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  you  will  please  send 
me  one  Dewey  medal.  I  have  read  many 
of  Hal  Standish’s  stories  and  I  must  say 
I  like  them  extremely  well.  As  for  the 
heroes  of  the  books  and  favorites.  I  think 
they  are  all  peaches,  especially  Evelyn, 
who.  I  think,  will  in  the  future  marry  * 
Fred  Fearnot.  Wishing  you  success.  I  re¬ 
main  yours  truly,  Dominick  Di  Pasca, 
170  Elm  st. 


Thanks.  There  is  time  enough  for  the 
wedding.  We  hope  you  are  pleased  with 
the  medal. 


Ambler,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  for  one  Dewey  medal.  I 
have  been  a  constant  reader  of  “Work  * 
and  Win"  from  No.  1  to  No.  35  and  l 
think  they  are  the  l*est  weekly  printed.  I 
read  other  stories,  hut  I  like  “Work  and 
Win"  best.  Yours  respectfully.  W.  B. 
Davis.  ,Tr.  * 


“I  like  ‘Work  ami  Win*  the  best.** 
They  all  snv  that,  so  it  must  be  the  best. 
Me  hope  that  you  consider  the  medal  the 
best  also. 


Bennington,  Vt..  Oot.  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — l  am  an  interested  reader 
of  “Work  and  Win"  series  of  stories.  I 
must  say  they  are  the  best  written  of  any 
1  have  ever  read  in  my  life.  Fred,  Eve- 
lyu  and  Terry  are  simply  O.  K.,  and  I 
w  ish  them  every  happiness.  Be  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  Dewey  medal  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  Coupon  and  stamps  inclosed. 
Very  respect  fully,  Robert  B.  Hamlen. 


"Simply  O.  K."  is  high  praise,  Robert, 
even  if  it  may  be  somewhat  colloquial. 
Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn  return  the  com¬ 
pliment.  We  trust  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medal. 

- ♦ - 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  I  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  I  take  the  pleasure  to  write  you 
a  letter.  It  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
I  ever  read.  I  am  not  the  only  one  that 
says  so.  I  know  of  about  ten  people  who 
read  them  and  they  all  like  theip.  I  re¬ 
main  your  reader,  Harry  Dietz. 


Thanks  for  good  opinion,  Harry.  It  is 
shared  by  thousands  of  our  readers.  We 
trust  that  you  may  continue  to  be  one  for 
manys  years. 


Rockport,  Me.,  Oct.  4,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  a  number  of 
“Work  and  Wins”  and  found  them  very 
interesting.  I  have  also  read  a  lot  of 
other  bocks,  and  find  that  “Work  and 
Win”  is  the  best.  I  think  that  Fred  and 
Terry  are  two  brave  boys.  I  wish  “Work 
and  Win”  a  long  life.  Inclosed  you  will 
find  three  two-cent  stamps,  for  which 
send  me  a  Dewey  medal.  Yours  truly, 
Charlie  H.  Fitch. 


Thanks,  Charlie.  From  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  all  the  boys  think  it  is  the  best,  so 
you  are  with  the  majority.  We  hope  you 
like  your  medal. 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  heard  so  much  talk 
about  Mr.  Fred  Fearnot  and  his  heroism 
that  I  thought  I  would  read  one  of  his 
series,  “Work  and  Win,”  and  don’t  you 
know,  I  think  it’s  just  fine,  simply  one  of 
the  best  books  a  young  person  can  read. 
I  think  Fred  and  Terry  are  the  bravest 
of  the  brave.  How  I  wish  I  knew  them 
personally.  I  just  think  that  we  could  be 
the  warmest  friends  that  ever  existed, 
and  Evelyn — I  am  just  gone  on  her,  but 
I  guess  she  has  all  she  can  attend  to  with 
dear  old  Fred.  Trusting  that  you  will  tell 
Miss  Evelyn,  Mr.  Fred  and  Terry  how 
anxious  I  am  to  meet  them  and  wishing 
you  success,  I  remain  your  ever  sincere 
friend,  Albert  Jones,  Hotel  Allen. 

P.  S. — Inclosed  you  will  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  one  coupon  for  a  Dewey 
badge. 


Many  thanks,  Albert,  for  your  enco¬ 
miums."  You  might  become  acquainted 
with  your  favorites  some  day.  Who 
knows?  Thanks  for  best  wishes.  We 
hope  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:— Please  send  me  three 
Dewey  medals.  Inclosed  you  will  find 
thre*  two-cent  stamps.  I  think  Work 
and  Win”  is  the  best  weekly  published. 
I  would  like  to  have  Fred  come  to  Troy. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Stan  dish.  I  have  read 
“Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  41. 
Yours  truly,  Charlie  Chown. 


Short  and  sweet,  Charlie,  but  thanks, 
just  the  sa me.  You  may  see  I'  red  in  I  roy 
fcorne  day.  We  hope  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medaL 


Narragansett  Pier,  Oct.  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — When  I  received  •  the  two 
medals  and  opened  the  envelope  I  thought 
the  medal  was  made  of  gold.  Send  me 
five  medals.  As  1  was  riding  on  a  train 
1  saw  a  book,  “Fred  Fearnot :  or,  School 
Days  at  Avon,”  and  I  bought  it,  and 
since  that  time  1  am  buying  “Work  aud 
Win”  regularly.  1  would  like  to  see  Fred 
at  Yale  again  and  I  wish  Mr.  Hal  Stand- 
ish  a  long  life.  I  remain  your  constant 
reader,  Sammie  Podratt. 


We  are  glad  you  like  the  medal,  Sam¬ 
mie,  and  hope  you  will  read  “Work  and 
Win”  as  long  as  it  is  published.  Mr. 
Standish  returns  the  compliment. 

- »  mm  m - 

Washington,  R.  I.,  Oct.  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I’ll  take  the  liberty  to  pen 
you  these  few  lines  in  regard  to  the  libra¬ 
ry,  “Work  and  Win,”  published  by  you. 
I  have  read  a  number  of  them.  I  like  the 
books  very  much.  I  think  Fred  and 
Terry  are  good  boys ;  also  Evelyn  and 
Mary  Hamilton  are  nice  young  ladies. 
Wishing  “Work  and  Win”  many  happy 
days  and  the  author  and  publisher  a  long 
life  and  prosperity,  I  remain  yours,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  A.  Andrews. 


Many  thanks  for  flattering  opinions 
and  for  best  wishes.  Fred  and  Terry  re¬ 
turn  thanks.  They  will  try  to  always 
deserve  the  compliment  you  pay  them. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  every  “Work 
and  Win”  up  to  date  and  I  think  the  Fred 
Fearnot  weekly  ranks  first  among  the 
boys’  weeklies.  I  have  also  seen  some  of 
your  “Work  and  Win”  badges,  with  which 
I  was  much  pleased,  and,  being  anxious  to 
secure  one  for  my  brother  and  one  for 
myself,  I  inclose  two  coupons  and  six 
two-cent  stamps.  Waiting  anxiously  to 
receive  the  badges,  I  remain  yours,  W.  J. 
Warde,  419  Oak  st. 

t  _ 

“First  among  the  boys’  weeklies.”  This 
is  from  Chicago,  which  knows  a  good 
thing  when  it  sees  one.  We  trust  that 
you  and  your  brother  are  pleased  with  the 
medals. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  It  is  a  splendid  novel. 
The  boys  need  it  to  show  them  how  to  be¬ 
have  themselves  and  take  Fred  and  Terry 
as  examples.  Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  a  coupon.  Please  send 
me  a  Dewey  medal.  I  remain  your 
friend,  Raymond  Lauer,  112  North  Front 
st. 


Thanks,  Raymond.  We  trust  that  you 
are  following  Fred’s  example.  We  hope 
you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

- •  ^  » - 

Middleport,  Ohio,  Oct.  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  well  pleased  with 
“Work  and  Win”  library.  I  also  think  it 
is  the  best  juvenile  literature  published 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  that  Fred 
and  Terry  are  great  young  heroes,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  continue  in  their  good 
work.  All  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Ilal 
Standish,  and  all  that  has  been  achieved 
by  “Work  and  Win”  library  has  been  due 
to  him.  Inclosed  you  will  please  find 
one  Dewey  coupon  and  three  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  send  me  one  Dewey 
medal.  Wishing  “Work  and  Win”  and 
all  its  readers  every  success,  I  remain 
yours  respectfully,  Hoadley  Swisher. 


Thanks  for  flattering  opinion,  Hoadley. 
Fred  and  Terry  return  thanks,  as  does 
Mr.  Standish.  We  trust  that  the  medal 
gives  equal  satisfaction. 


Willink,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :- — Please  send  me  one  Dewey 
medal,  for  which  I  send  three  two-cent 
stamps,  with  “Work  and  Win”  coupon. 
I  like  “Work  and  Win”  and  read  them 
every  week.  It  is  a  good  library.  I  like 
Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and  the  rest.  They 
are  all  right.  Please  put  my  letter  in  the 
back  of  “Work  and  Win”  with  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Yours  truly,  Leo  Fox. 


“It  is  a  good  library.”  Short,  but  to 
the  point,  Leo.  Fred  is  “all  right,”  in¬ 
deed.  Try  to  be  like  him.  We  hope  you 
are  satisfied  with  your  medal. 

- •  ^  $ - 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,.  Sept.  29,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  with  coupon  for  Dewey 
medal.  I  have  been  reading  “Work  and 
Win”  for  a  long  time.  Give  my  regards 
to  Fred  Fearnot.  Very  respectfully,  H. 
Bosworth,  328  Junius  st.,  W.  E. 


If  you  have  been  reading  it  for  a  long 
time,  you  must  like  it.  Fred  returns  the 
compliment.  We  hope  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Joliet,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  send  me  one  Fearnot 
medal.  I  have  been  reading  “Work  and 
Win”  since  it  has  come  out,  and  find  there 
is  no  other  book  like  it.  I  am,  Harry  R. 
Kimmel. 


Short  and  to  the  point,  Harry.  You 
are  perfectly  right,  “there  is  no  other  book 
like  it.”  We  trust  that  you  are  as  well 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon,  for  which 
send  me  a  medal.  I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  2  to  No.  44.  I  think  it 
is  the  best  weekly  ever  published,  and 
every  boy  in  America  should  read  it. 
Hoping  to  receive  my  medal  soon,  I  re¬ 
main  a  constant  reader,  Joseph  Dwyer. 


“Every  boy  in  America  should  read  it.” 
We  think  so,  too,  Joe,  and  we  hope  they 
will.  We  trust  that  you  received  your 
medal  and  liked  it. 


Newport  Beach,  Cal.,  Oct.  3,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  only  a  few  of 
your  books  called  “Work  and  Win.”  I 
think  they  are  perfect  in  every  way  and 
I  want  to  read  them  all.  I  think  Fred  is 
a  fine  boy  and  I  hope  he  will  marry  Eve¬ 
lyn,  for  I  think  she  is  a  very  nice  girl, 
and  I  know  that  Fred  will  take  care  of 
her.  I  hope  they  will  live  to  a  very  ripe 
old  age.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
their  pictures  aud  those  of  Terry  and 
Mary.  I  think  Terry  is  all  right  aud 
hope  he  will  marry  Miss  Hamilton.  I 
would  like  to  have  them  both  teach  me  a 
few  of  their  tricks.  If  they  should  come 
to  California  I  would  like  to  have  them 
come  here.  We  would  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  There  is  a  large  bay  here  aud 
they  could  get  all  the  boat  "riding  and 
fishing  they  wanted  and  in  winter  there 
are  lots  of  ducks  here,  too.  Tell  Fred  I 
would  like  to  be  with  him  ou  his  ranch  in 
Colorado.  Give  them  ray  best  regards. 
Frank  Sharpe. 


“Perfect  in  every  way”  is  as  good  a 
recommendation  as  we  could  desire, 
Frank.  Fred  and  Terry  have  time 
enough  to  get  married  yet.  You  may 
hear  of  Fred  in  California  some  day,  hut 
we  are  afraid  he  will  have  no  time  to 
teach  you  tricks.  Fred  and  the  rest  send 
regards.  We  hope  that  you  were  pleased 
with  the  medal. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  20,  1809. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent.  stamps  and  one  coupon  for  a 
Dewey  medal.  I  have  read  from  No.  1  to 
No.  42  and  think  “Work  and  Win”  the 
best  weekly  published.  1  only  hope  that 
Fred  and  Evelyn  will  soon  get  married 
and  hope  they  have  a  happy  life.  Yours 
truly,  Walter  Trabbold. 


Thanks,  Walter.  Your  letter  is  short 
hut  to  the  point.  There  is  no  hurry  about 
that  marriage.  We  hope  you  like  the 
medal. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  for  your  Dewey  medal. 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  novel  I  have 
read.  Wishing  Mr.  Standish  a  long  and 
pleasant  life,  I  remain  your  constant 
reader,  Wm.  P.  Rose. 


“The  best  I  have  read”  is  high  praise. 
Mr.  Standish  returns  the  compliment. 
We  hope  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

-  »  ^  +  - 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  almost,  all  of 
your  “Work  and  Win”  series  and  I  think 
they  are  splendid.  I  think  Fred  Fearnot 
is  a  second  Dewey.  He  has  a  character 
to  be  proud  of  and  Evelyn  will  have  a  fine 
husband  if  she  gets  him.  The  way  the 
story  runs  it  looks  that  way.  Inclosed 
you  will  find  a  coupon  and  also  three  two- 
cent  stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  a 
“Work  and  Win”  or  Dewey  medal.  Don't 
forget  to  remember  me  to  P.  Adolphus 
Sweetcake.  Wishing  “Work  and  Win”  a 
prosperous  future,  1  remain  yours  truly, 
W.  A.  Van  Siclen. 


“Splendid”  is  just  the  word  to  describe 
“Work  and  Win.”  Evelyn  thinks  so,  too, 
but  there  is  no  hurry  about  that.  We 
hope  you  like  the  medal. 

- »  ^  • - 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  inclose  three  stamps  and 
a  “Work  and  Win”  coupon,  for  which  you 
will  please  send  me  a  Dewey  medal.  I 
am  a  reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  and 
think  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  read. 
Fred  is  brave  and  so  is  Terry.  They 
have  had  many  adventures,  and  I  wish 
them  success  on  their  ranche  in  Colorado, 
which  they  are  now  on.  Yours  truly,  Ed¬ 
ward  Grubb. 


“The  best  I  have  ever  read”  is  warm 
praise,  Edward,  but  we  try  to  merit  it 
with  "Work  and  Win.”  We  hope  you 
find  the  medal  satisfactory. 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  2G,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  thought  I  would  write 
a  short  piece  about  “Work  and  Win.” 
Well,  as  for  Evelyn,  she  is  a  queen,  a 
quick-witted  lady  ;  she  is  the  finest  I  ever 
heard  tell  of.  As  for  Terry,  he  is  all 
right,  too,  and  above  all,  Fred  Fearnot 
is  the  greatest  lad  I  ever  heard  tell  of.  I 
hnve  rend  “Work  and  Win"  ever  since  it 
came  out.  I  have  rend  nearly  every  book 
from  No.  1  to  No.  42  and  am  very  well 
satisfied.  I  would  feel  dead  without  it.  I 
find  it  the  finest  book  I  have  ever  read. 
Long  live  “Work  ntid  Win”  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  all  young  Americans.  Give  my 
best  wishes  to  the  whole  company  and 
may  they  be  crowned  with  luck  and  hap¬ 
piness.  I  have  already  got  three  of  Fred’s 
medals  and  inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  one  coupou.  for  which  please 
send  me  another.  Thomas  Walmsley. 

“The  finest  honk  T  have  ever  read”  cov¬ 
ers  the  ground  completely.  Thanks  for 
pleasant  words.  We  are  glad  you  are  so 
well  pleased  with  the  medals. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  3,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:— After  reading  so  many  let¬ 
ters  from  readers  in  “Work  and  Win”  I 
felt  ashamed  not  to  have  written  before  to 
tell  what  I  thought  of  it.  Nobody  ap- 
>reciates  a  good  paper  more  than  I  do. 
think  “Work  and  Win”  is  a  fine  paper, 
recommend  it  to  all  my  friends.  I  have 
>een  a  steady  reader  of  “Work  and  Win.” 

think  it  is  a  fine  paper.  I  think  Fred 
fearnot  is  a  fine  boy  and  Terry  and  Eve- 
yn  are  not  far  behind  him.  I  think 
every  paper  Mr.  Frank  Tousey  publishes 
is  good,  but  “Work  and  Win”  is  the  best. 
I  will  never  read  another  paper  brought 
in  the  house  but  them.  My  father  and 
mother  do  not  care  if  I  read  them.  Find 
inclosed  three  two-cent  stamps  and  cou¬ 
pon  for  Dewey  medal.  I  meant  to  write 
for  one  before,  but  have  been  sick  and 
away  and  so  forgot  it.  Long  life  to  “Work 
and  Win.”  Yours  truly,  Virgil  B.  Tay¬ 
lor. 


Thanks  for  recommending  “Work  and 
Win”  to  your  friends,  Virgil.  The  more 
the  better.  We  hope  that  you  are  pleased 
with  your  medal. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  one  coupon,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  Dewey  medal.  I  am 
dead  gone  on  “Work  and  Win”  and  hope 
it  will  last  forever.  Every  boy  in  Al¬ 
bany  should  read  it.  Most  folks  won’t 
let  their  boys  read  any  novels  whatever, 
because  they  claim  it  drives  them  to 
crime.  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott 
are  two  heroes.  I  remain  yours  truly, 
John  Hans. 


It  is  only  the  unthinking  who  con¬ 
demn  novels,  John.  No  one  who  reads 
“Work  and  Win”  can  be  harmed  by  it. 
We  hope  you  will  continue  to  be  “dead 
gone”  on  "Work  and  Win,”  for  it  will 
never  hurt  you.  We  trust  that  you  are 
pleased  with  your  medal. 


Ft.  Smitji,  Ark.,  Oct.  1,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  six  cents,  for 
which  please  send  me  a  Dewey  and  Fear¬ 
not  medal.  I  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  quite  a  while  and  think  it  very 
nice.  Fred  is  a  noble  boy,  Evelyn  is 
true  blue  and  Terry  is  O.  K.  All  the 
characters  are  interesting.  I  enjoyed 
Fred’s  love-making  on  the  stage  and  am 
anxious  to  see  it  in  reality.  Wishing  Mr. 
Standish  every  success,  I  close.  Very 
respectfully*  Launa  Bartlett. 


Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  compliments  you  bestow 
upon  them.  Mr.  Standish  returns  the 
complimefit.  We  hope  you  liked  your 
medal. 

South  Boston.  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  fiud  three 
Dewey  medal  coupons  and  nine  two-cent 
stamps.  Please  send  me  three  medals. 
1  have  read  “Work  and  Win”  and  find  it 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  Fred 
Fearnot  is  a  very  fine  model  for  any 
American  youth  to  follow,  and  as  for 
Terry,  I  cannot  say  sufficient  to  do  him 
justice.  I  am  not  by  any  means  forget¬ 
ting  Evelyn,  who  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
true  American  girl,  who  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  whole  world,  and  nothing  is 
too  good  for  them.  Wishing  you  as  great 
success  in  the  future  ns  you  have  had  in 
the  past,  I  remain  yours  truly,  M.  A. 
Coughlin. 


“Interesting  and  instructive”  is  high 
praise  for  “Work  and  Win.”  as  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  a  book  that  is  both. 
We  are  glad  you  like  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelyn.  Thanks  for  best  wishes.  We 
trust  that  you  were  pleased  with  the  med¬ 
als. 


Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct.  0,  1809# 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  think  it 
in  one  of  the  bent  weeklies  publish**!.  It 
1h  a  book  that  all  young  men  ought  to 
read  and  follow  after.  I  arn  only  six¬ 
teen  years  old  my«elf,  but  I  **an  tell  a 
good  book  when  I  nee  it.  I  have  read  a 
good  many  in  my  time,  but  have  found  the 
Fea  roots  the  best.  I  Hend  one  coupon 
and  six  cents  in  stamps  for  one  Dewey 
and  Fearnot  medal.  Yours  truly,  Jesse 
Sunyner,  120  East  Worth  st. 

P.  S. — Hurrah  for  Dewey  and  Vearnot 
and  long  may  they  live.  , 


Many  thanks,  Jesse,  for  good  opinion. 
We  are  glad  you  are  so  well  pleased  with 
“Work  and  Win.”  We  hope  you  like  the 
medal  also. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  one  coupon  for  a  Dewey 
medal.  I  read  “Work  and  Win”  and  think 
it  a  very  nice  book  for  boys.  My  father 
did  not  want  me  to  read  them,  but  now 
lie  reads  them,  too,  on  the  sly.  I  remain 
yours  respectfully,  Merton  E.  Watts. 


l'our  father  has  no  need  to  read  “Work 
and  Win”  “on  the  sly,”  Merton,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  any  of  the  stories  to  be 
ashamed  of.  We  hope  that  you  are  well 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


East  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — Please  send  two  medals*  of 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Dewey,  with  many 
thanks  for  same,  to  one  of  your  readers 
who  enjoys  a  good  book  when  he  sees  it, 
and  who  has  enjoyed  a  great  many  of 
Fred’s  adventures  and  Terry’s  also.  lie 
is  all  right.  Wallace  M.  Anderson. 


We  trust  that  you  will  also  know  a 
good  thing  when  you  see  the  medal,  Wal¬ 
lace.  “All  right”  is  the  general  verdict. 
Thanks. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  seen  your  kind  offer 
in  No.  40  for  obtaining  medals,  and  in¬ 
closed  find  stamps  and  send  medal.  I 
think  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  are  great 
fellows.  Will  you  please  tell  'me  if  Fred 
and  Evelyn  are  in  love  with  each  other  or 
not?  1  have  read  every  one  and  have 
just  finished  No.  42  and  like  it  immensely. 
Your  everlasting  reader,  Frederick  Gol¬ 
din,  253  Randolph  st. 


You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  from  read¬ 
ing  the  stories,  Fred.  We  are  glad  you 
like  “Work  and  Win”  and  trust  that  you 
are  equally  pleased  with  the  medal. 

- •  ^  • - 

Quebec,  Oct.  4,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Having  seen  the  many  let¬ 
ters  written  to  the  editor  of  “Work  aid 
Win”  I  resolved  to  write  you,  sending 
many  thanks  for  the  pleasure  I  have  had 
in  rending  the  numbers  of  it.  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  “Work  and  Win”  for  the  last 
nine  months,  and  I  never  rend  such  an 
interesting  library.  It  is  the  best  five* 
cent  library  l  ever  read  and  I  have  read 
very  many.  I  think  that  Evelyn  is  the 
very  girl  for  Fred.  With  many  kind 
wishes  to  Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn,  I  re¬ 
main  your  everlasting  reader.  D.  M. 
Courtney. 

“The  best  five-oent  library  I  ever  read.'* 
Canada  gives  the  same  verdict  tljat  the 
I  lilted  States  does.  We  hope  von  will 
continue  to  read  “Work  and  Win. 
Thanks  for  best  wishes. 


« 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST  I 


A  COMIC  WEEKLY  OF  COMIC  STORIES  BY  COMIC  AUTHORS. 


The  Only  Library  of  Funny  Stories  Published 

in  the  World. 


“SNAPS”  will  be  issued  weekly  and  will  contain  the  cream  of 
humorous  stories,  written  by  such  well  known  writers  of  Comic 
Stories  as 


PETER  PAD,  TOM  TEASER,  SAM  SMILEY,  and  Others. 

Every  number  will  consist  of  32  LARGE  PAGES,  printed  in 
!  clear,  bold  type,  and  will  be  inclosed  in  a  handsome  illuminated 
cover. 

\  .  ?  ,  » 

Each  story  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  will  be  filled  with 

•< 

funny  incidents  and  situations  from  beginning  to  end. 

If  you  enjoy  a  good  laugh  you  should  certainly  place  your  or¬ 
der  with  your  newsdealer  for  a  copy  of  “SNAPS”  every  week. 


1.  Tommy  Bounce  the  Family  Mischief,  by  Peter  Pad 

2.  Tommy  Bounce  At  School  ;  or,  The  Family  Mischief 

At  Work  and  Play,  by  Peter  Pad 

i  3.  Two  Dandies  of  New  York ;  or,  The  Funny  Side  of 

Everything,  by  Tom  Teaser 

4.  Shorty ;  or,  Kicked  into  Good  Luck,  by  Peter  Pad 

5.  Shorty  on  the  Stage;  or,  Having  all  Sorts  of  Luck,  by  Peter  Pad 

6.  Cheeky  Jim,  the  Boy  From  Chicago ;  or,  Nothing  Too  Good 

for  Him,  by  Sam  Smiley 

“SNAPS”  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 


price,  5  cents  per  copy, 


in  money 


or  postage  stamps. 


Address 


FRANK  TCIUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

+  > 
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ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY 

. .  .  -A_2nT  ID  . . . 

FRED  FEARNOT.  f 


Dewey  is  Coming  !  Fearnot  is  Here  ! 


Wear  Their  Medal!'  §fiow  What  You  Think  of  Them! 


READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 

We  have  had  made  for  us  at  great  ex-  i 
pense  50,000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in 
heavy  gilt,  closely  resembling  gold,  bearing 
a  life-like  portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
on  one  side  and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on 
the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with 
an  oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved 
the  motto 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  read¬ 
ers  to  follow. 

The  medal  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  will  wear  and  J 

hold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of 

time.  | 

As  Admiral  Dewey  is  now  on  his  homeward  journey  and  will  soon  be  with  us,  we  thirifr 
avery  one  should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  gallant  work  in  some  manner,  and  we  know 
if  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  containing  his  portrait,  where  everybody  599 
vhat  your  opinion  is  of 

THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAY. 


HERE  IS  OUR  GRAND  OFFER: 

-fIL°Jder  6Very  Feader,  °f  “W°rk  and  Win”  may  secure  one  or  more  of  these  medals 
we  have  put  the  price  away  below  cost  as  you  will  see  when  you  receive  it.  You  will  fln< 

a  m  Lpn|!#,  a  couP°n  Cut  lt  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  THREE  TWO-CENT  POSTAGI 
STAMPS,  and  we  will  send  the  medal  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  by  return  mail. 

REMEMBER  !  You  can  secure  as  man] 
medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COU 
PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMP! 
FOK  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  oui 
order  for  only  60,000  you  had  better  send  in  a 
once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Addn* 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York 


WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON. 

This  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Crnt  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  for  One 

.  .  Dewey  Medal .  . 


